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CHAPTER V. 


MARY’S PERIL. 


bhai Mr. Bartley’s business was improving under Hope’s 


management, Hope himself was groaning under his entire 
separation from his daughter. Bartley had promised him this 
should not be; but among Hope’s good qualities was a singular 
fidelity to his employers, and he was also a man who never broke 
his word. So when Bartley showed him that the true parentage 
of Grace Hope—now called Mary Bartley—could never be dis- 
guised unless her memory of him was interrupted and puzzled before 
she grew older, and that she, as well as the world, must be made 
to believe Bartley was her father, he assented, and it was two 
years before he ventured to come near his own daughter. 

But he demanded to see her at a distance, himself unseen, 
and this was arranged. He provided himself with a powerful 
binocular of the kind that is now used at sea, instead of the 
unwieldly old telescope, and the little girl was paraded by the 
nurse, who was in the secret. She played about in the sight of 
this strange spy. She was plump, she was rosy, she was full of 
life and spirit. Joy filled the father’s heart; but then came a 
bitter pang to think that he had faded out of her joyous life. 
By-and-by he could see her no longer, for a mist came from his 
heart to his eyes; he bowed his head and went back to his 
business, his prosperity, and his solitude. These experiments 
were repeated at times. Moreover, Bartley had the tact never to 
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write to him on business without telling him something about 
his girl—her clever sayings, her pretty ways, her quickness at 
learning from all her teachers, and so on. When she was eight 
years old a foreign agent was required in Bartley’s business, and 
Hope agreed to start this agency, and keep it going till some 
more ordinary person could be intrusted to work it. 

But he refused to leave England without seeing his daughter 
with his own eyes, and hearing her voice. However, still faithful 
to his pledge, he prepared a disguise; he actually grew a 
moustache and beard for this tender motive only, and changed his 
whole style of dress; he wore a crimson necktie and dark green 
gloves, with a plaid suit, which combination he abhorred as a 
painter, and our respected readers abominate, for surely it was 
some such perverse combination that made a French dressmaker 
lift her hands to heaven and say, “ Quelle ¢mmoralité!” So then 
Bartley himself took his little girl for a walk, and met Mr. Hope 
in an appointed spot not far from his own house. Poor Hope saw 
them coming, and his heart beat high. “Ah!” said Bartley, 
feigning surprise; “why, it’s Mr. Hope. How do you do, Hope? 
This is my little girl. Mary, my dear, this is an old friend of 
mine. Give him your hand.” 

The girl looked in Hope’s face, and gave him her hand, and did 
not recognise him. 

“Fine girl for her years, isn’t she?” said Bartley ; “healthy 
and strong, and quick at her lessons ; and, what’s better still, she 
is a good girl, a very good girl.” 

“Papa!” said the child, blushing, and hid her face behind 
Bartley’s elbow, all but one eye, with which she watched the 
effect of these eulogies upon the strange gentleman. 

“She is all a father could wish,” said Hope tenderly. 

Instantly the girl started from her position, and stood wrapt in 
thought; her beautiful eyes wore a strange look of dreamy 
intelligence, and both men could see she was searching the past 
for that voice. 

Bartley drew back, that the girl might not see him, and held 
up his finger. Hope gave a slight nod of acquiescence, and spoke 
no more. Bartley invited him to take an early dinner, and talk 
business. Before he left he saw his child more than once; indeed, 
Bartley paraded her accomplishments. She played the piano to 
Hope; she rode her little Shetland pony for Hope ; she danced a 
minuet with singular grace for so young a girl; she conversed 
with her governess in French, or something very like it; and she 
worked a little sewing-machine—all to please the strange gentle- 
man; and whatever she was asked to do she did with a winning 
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smile, and without a particle of false modesty, or the real egotism 
which is at the bottom of false modesty. 

Anybody who knew William Hope intimately might almost 
recognise his daughter in this versatile little mind, with its 
faculty of learning so many dissimilar things. 

Hope left for the Continent with a proud heart, a joyful heart, 
and a sore heart. She was lovely, she was healthy, she was 
happy, she was accomplished, but she was his no longer, not even 
in name ; her love was being gained by a stranger, and there was 
a barrier of iron, as well as the English Channel, between William 
Hope and his own Mary Bartley. 

It would weary the reader were we to detail the small events 
bearing on the part of the story which took place during the next 
five years. They might be summed up thus: That William Hope 
got a peep at his daughter now and then; and, making a series 
of subtle experiments by varying his voice as much as possible, 
confused and nullified her memory of that voice to all appearance. 
In due course, however, father and daughter were brought into 
natural contact by the last thing that seemed likely to do it, viz., 
by Bartley’s avarice. Bartley’s legitimate business at home and 
abroad could now run alone. So he invited Hope to England to 
guide him in what he loved better than steady business, viz. 
speculation. The truth is, Bartley could execute, but had few 
original ideas. Hope had plenty, and sound ones, though not 
common ones. Hope directed the purchase of convertible secur- 
ities on this principle: Select good ones; avoid time bargains, 
which introduce a distinct element of risk; and buy largely at 
every panic not founded on a permanent reason or out of propor- 
tion. Example: A great district bank broke. The shares of a 
great district railway went down thirty per cent. Hope bade his 
employer and pupil observe that this was rank delusion; the 
dividends of the railway were not lowered one per cent. by the 
failure of that bank, nor could they be: the shareholders of the 
bank had shares in the railway, and were compelled to force them 
on the market ; hence the fall in the shares. ‘“ But,” said Hope, 
“those depreciated shares are now in the hands of men who can 
hold them, and will too, until they return from this ridiculous 85 
to their normal value, which is from 105 to 115. Invest every 
shilling you have got; I shall.” Bartley invested £30,000, and 
cleared twenty per cent. in three months. 

Example 2: There was a terrible accident on another railway, 
and part of the line broken up. Vast repairs needed. Shares fell 
twenty per cent. 

“ Qut of proportion,” said Hope. “The sum for repairs will not. 
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deduct from the dividends one-tenth of the annual sum represented 
by the fall, and in three months fear of another such disaster will 
not keep a single man, woman, child, bullock, pig, or coal-truck 
off that line. Put the pot on.” 

Bartley put the pot on, and made fifteen per cent. 

Hope said to Bartley: 

“When an English speculator sends his money abroad at all, 
he goes wild altogether. He rushes at obscure transactions, and 
lends to Peru, or Guatemala, or Tierra del Fuego, or some shaky 
place he knows nothing about. The insular maniac overlooks the 
continent of Europe, instead of studying it, and seeking what 
countries there are safe and others risky. Now, why overlook 
Prussia? It is a country much better governed than England, 
especially as regards great public enterprises and monopolies. 
For instance, the directors of a Prussian railway cannot swindle 
the shareholders by false accounts, and passing off loans for 
dividends. Against the frauds of directors the English share- 
holder has only a sham security. He is invited to leave his home, 
and come two hundred miles to the directors’ home, and vote in 
person. He doesn’t do it. Why should he? In Prussia the 
Government protects the shareholder, and inspects the accounts 
severely. So much for the superior system of that country. 
Now, take a map. Here is Hamburg, the great port of the 
Continent, and Berlin, the great Continental centre ; and there is 
one railway only between the two. What English railway can 
compare with this? The shares are at 150. But they must go 
to 300 in time, unless the Prussian Government allows another 
railway, and that is not likely; and if so, you will have two years 
to back out. This is the best permanent investment of its class 
that offers on the face of the globe.” 

Bartley invested timidly, but held for years, and the shares 
went up over 300 before he sold. 

“Do not let your mind live in an island if your body does,” was 
a favourite saying of William Hope; and we recommend it 
impartially to Britons and Bornese. 

On one of Hope’s visits Bartley complained he had nothing to 
do. “Ican sit here and speculate. I want to be in something 
myself. I think I will take a farm, just to occupy me and amuse 
me.” 


“Tt will not amuse you unless you make money by it,” 
suggested Hope. 


“And nobody can do that nowadays. Farms don’t pay.” 


“Ploughing and sowing don’t pay, but brains and money pay 
wherever found together.” 
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“ What, on a farm?” 

“Why not, sir? You have only to go with the times. Observe 
the condition of produce: grain too cheap for a farmer because 
continents can export grain with little loss; fruit dear; meat 
dear, because cattle cannot be driven and sailed without risk of 
life and loss of weight; agricultural labour rising, and in winter 
unproductive, because to farm means to plough and sow, and reap 
and mow, and lose money. But meet those conditions. Breed 
cattle, sheep, and horses, and make the farm their feeding-ground. 
Give fifty acres to fruit; have a little factory on the land for 
winter use, and so utilise all your farm hands and the village 
women, who are cheaper labourers than town brats; and I think 
you will make a little money in the form of money, besides what 
you make in gratuitous eggs, poultry, fruit, horses to ride and 
cart things for the house—items which seldom figure in a farmer’s 
books as money, but we stricter accountants know they are.” 

“Tl do it,” said Bartley, “if you'll be my neighbour, and work 
it with me, and watch the share market at home and abroad.” 

Hope acquiesced joyfully, to be near his daughter; and they 
found a farm in Sussex, with hills for the sheep, short grass for 
colts, plenty of water, enough arable land and artificial grasses 
for their purpose, and a grand, sunny slope for their fruit trees, 
fruit bushes, and strawberries, with which last alone they paid 
the rent. 

“Then,” said Hope, “farm labourers drink an ocean of beer. 
Now look at the retail price of beer; eighty per cent. over its 
cost, and yet deleterious, which tells against your labour, As an 
employer of labour, the main expense of a farm, you want 
beer to be slightly nourishing, and very inspiriting, not somni- 
ferous.” 

So they set up a malt-house and a brew-house, and supplied all 
their own hands with genuine liquor on the truck system, at a 
moderate but remunerative price, and the grains helped to feed 
their pigs. Hope’s principle was this: Sell no produce in its 
primitive form; if you change its form you make two profits. 
Do you grow barley? Malt it, and infuse it, and sell the liquor 
for two small profits, one on the grain, and one on the infusion. 
Do you grow grass? Turn it into flesh, and sell for two small 
profits, one on the herb, and one on the animal.” 

And really, when backed by money, the results seemed to 
justify his principle. 

Hope lived by himself, but not far from his child, and often, 
when she went abroad, his loving eyes watched her every move- 
ment through his binocular, which might be described as an 
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opera-glass ten inches long, with a small field, but telescopic 
power. 

Grace Hope, whom we will now call Mary Bartley, since 
everybody but her father, who generally avoided her name, called 
her so, was a well-grown girl of thirteen, healthy, happy, 
beautiful, and accomplished. She was the germ of a woman, and 
could detect who loved her. She saw in Hope an affection she 
thought extraordinary, but instinct told her it was not like a 
young man’s love, and she accepted it with complacency, and 
returned: it quietly, with now and then a gush, for she could 
gush, and why not? “Far from us and from our. friends be the 
frigid philosophy ”—of a girl who can’t gush. 

Hope himself was loyal and guarded, and kept his affection 
within bounds; and a sore struggle it was. He never allowed 
himself to kiss her, though he was sore tempted one day, when he 
bought her a cream-coloured pony, and she flung her arms round 
his neck before Mr. Bartley and kissed him eagerly ; but he was 
so bashful that the girl laughed at him, and said, half pertly, 
“Excuse the liberty, but if you will be such a duck, why, you 
must take the consequences.” 

Said Bartley pompously, “ You must not expect middle-aged 
men to be as demonstrative as very young ladies; but he has as 
much real affection for you as you have for him.” 

“Then he has a good deal, papa,” said she sweetly. Both the 
men were silent, and Mary looked to one and the other, and 
seemed a little puzzled. 

The great analysts that have dealt microscopically with 
commonplace situations would revel in this one, and give you a 
curious volume of small incidents like the above, and vivisect the 
father’s heart with patient skill. But we poor dramatists, taught 
by impatient audiences to move on, and taught by those great 
professors of verbosity, our female novelists and nine-tenths of 
our male, that it is just possible for “masterly inactivity,” alias 
sluggish narrative, creeping through sorry flags and rushes with 
one lily in ten pages, to become a bore, are driven on to salient 
facts, and must trust a little to our readers’ intelligence to ponder 
on the singular situation of Mary Bartley and her two fathers. 

One morning Mary Bartley and her governess walked to a 
neighbouring town and enjoyed the sacred delight of shopping. 
They came back by a short cut, which made it necessary to cross 
a certain brook, or rivulet, called the Lyn. This was a rapid 
stream, and in places pretty deep; but in one particular part it 
was shallow, and crossed by large stepping-stones, two-thirds of 
which were generally above water. The village girls, including 
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Mary Bartley, used all to trip over these stones, and think nothing 
of it, though the brook went past at a fine rate, and gradually 
widened and deepened as it flowed, till it reached a downright 
fall; after that, running no longer down a decline, it became 
rather a languid stream. 

Mary and her governess came to this ford, and found it swollen 
by recent rains, and foaming and curling round the stepping- 
stones, and their tops only were out of the water now. 

The governess at once objected to pass this current. 

“Well, but,” said Mary, “the other way is a mile round, and 
papa expects us to be punctual at meals, and I am, oh, so hungry! 
Dear Miss Everett, I have crossed it a hundred times.” 

“ But the water is so deep.” 

“It is deeper than usual; but see, it is only up to my knee. 
I could cross it without the stones. You go round, dear, and I'll 
explain against you come home.” 

“Not until I’ve seen you safe over.” 

“That you will soon see,” said the girl, and, fearing a more 
authoritative interference, she gathered up her skirts and planted 
one dainty foot on the first stepping-stone, another on the next, 
and so on to the fourth; and if she had been a boy she would 
have cleared them all. But holding her skirts instead of keeping 
her arms to balance herself, and wearing idiotic shoes, her heels 
slipped on the fifth stone, which was rather slimy, and she fell 
into the middle of the current with a little scream. 

To her amazement she found that the stream, though shallow, 
carried her off her feet, and though she recovered them, she could 
not keep them, but was alternately up and down, and driven 
along, all the time floundering. Oh! then she screamed with 
terror, and the poor governess ran screaming too, and making 
idle clutches from the bank, but powerless to aid. 

Then, as the current deepened, the poor girl lost her feet 
altogether, and was carried on toward the deep water, flinging 
her arms high, and screaming, but powerless. At first she was 
buoyed up by her clothes, and particularly by a petticoat of some 
material that did not drink water. But as her other clothes 
became soaked and heavy, she sank to her chin, and death stared 
her in the face. 

She lost hope, and, being no common spirit, she gained resigna- 
tion; she left off screaming, and said to Everett, “ Pray for me.” 

But the next moment hope revived, and fear with it—this is a 
law of nature—for a man, bareheaded and his hair flying, came 
galloping on a bare-backed pony, shouting and screaming with 
terror louder than both the women. He urged the pony furiously 
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to the stream; then the beast planted his feet together, and with 
the impulse thus given Hope threw himself over the pony’s head 
into the water, and had his arm round his child in a moment. 
He lashed out with the other hand across the stream. But it 
was so powerful now, as it neared the lasher, that they made far 
more way onward to destruction than they did across the stream ; 
still, they did near the bank a little. But the lasher roared 
nearer and nearer, and the stream pulled them to it with iron 
force. They were close to it now. Then a willow bough gave 
them one chance. Hope grasped it, and pulled with iron 
strength. From the bough he got to a branch, and finally 
clutched the stem of the tree, just as his feet were lifted up by 
the rushing water, and both lives hung upon that willow-tree. 
The girl was on his left arm, and his right arm round the 
willow. 

“Grace,” said he, feigning calmness. “Put your arm around 
my neck, Mary.” 

“Yes, dear,” said she firmly. 

“Now don’t hurry yourself—there’s no danger; move slowly 
across me, and hold my right arm very tight.” 

She did so. 

“ Now take hold of the bank with your left hand; but don’t let 
go of me.” 

“Yes, dear,” said the little heroine, whose fear was gone now 
she had Hope to take care of her. 

Then Hope clutched the tree with his left hand, pushed Mary 
on shore with his right, and very soon had her in his arms on 
terra firma. 

But now came a change that confounded Mary Bartley, to 
whom ‘a man was a very superior being—only not always. 
intelligible. 

The brave man fell to shaking like an aspen leaf; the strong 
man to sobbing and gasping, and kissing the girl wildly. “Oh, 
my child! my child!” 

Then Mary, of course, must gulp and ery a little for sympathy ; 
but her quick-changing spirit soon shook it off, and she patted 
his cheek and kissed him, and then began to comfort him, if you 
please. “Good, dear, kind Mr. Hope,” said she. “La! don’t go 
on like that. You were so brave in the water, and now the 
danger is over. I’ve had a ducking, that is all. Ha! ha! ha!” 
and the little wretch began to laugh. 

Hope looked amazed; neither his heart nor his sex would let 
him change his mood so swiftly. 

“Qh, my child,” said he, “how can you laugh? You have 
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been near eternity, and if you had been lost, what should I—— 
O God!” 

Mary turned very grave. “Yes,” said she, “I have been near 
eternity. It would not have mattered to you—you are such a 
good man—but I should have caught it for disobedience. But, 
dear Mr. Hope, let me tell you that the moment you put your 
arm round me I felt just as safe in the water as on dry land; so, 
you see, I have had longer to get over it than you have; that 
accounts for my laughing. No, it doesn’t; I’m a giddy, giggling 
girl, with no depth of character, and not worthy of all this 
affection. Why does everybody love me? They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves.” 

Hope told her she was a little angel, and everybody was right 
to love her ; indeed, they deserved to be hanged if they did not. 

Mary fixed on the word “angel.” “IfI was an angel,” she said, 
“T shouldn’t be hungry, and Ilamawfully. Oh, please come home; 
papa is so punctual. Mr. Hope, are you going to tell papa? 
Because, if you are, just you take me and throw me in again. I'd 
rather be drowned than scolded.” (This with a defiant attitude 
and flashing eyes.) 

“No, no,” said Hope; “I will not tell him, to vex him, and get 
you scolded.” 

“Then let us run home.” 

She took his hand, and he ran with her like a playmate, and 
oh! the father’s heart leaped and glowed at this sweet companion- 
ship after danger and terror. 

When they got near the house Mary Burtley began to walk and 
think. She had a very thinking countenance at times, and Hope 
watched her, and wondered what were her thoughts. She was 
very grave, so probably she was thinking how very near she had 
been to the other world. 

Standing on the doorstep whilst he stood on the gravel, she let 
him know her thoughts. All her life, and even at this tender age, 
she had very searching eyes; they were grey now, though they 
had been blue. She put her hands to her waist, and she bent 
those searching eyes on William Hope. 

“Mr. Hope,” said she, in a resolute sort of way. 

“My dear ?” said he eagerly. 

“ You LOVE ME BETTER THAN Papa DOES, THAT'S ALL.” 

And having administered this information as a dry fact, that 
might be worth looking into at leisure, she passed thoughtfully 
into the house. 
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Cuaprter YI. 


SHARP PRACTICE, 


Hore paid a visit to his native place in Derbyshire, and his 
poor relations shared his prosperity, and blessed him, and Mr. 
Bartley upon his report ; for Hope was one of those choice spirits 
who praise the bridge that carries them safe over the stream of 
adversity. 

He returned to Sussex with all the news, and, amongst the 
rest, that Colonel Clifford had a farm coming vacant. Walter 
Clifford had insisted on a higher rent at the conclusion of the 
term, but the tenant had demurred. 

Bartley paid little attention at the time; but by-and-by he 
said, “Did you not see signs of coal on Colonel Clifford’s 
property ?” 

“That I did, and on this very farm, and told him so. But he 
is behind the age. I have no patience with him. Take one of 
those old iron ramrods that used to load the old musket, and cover 
that ramrod with prejudices a foot and a half deep, and there you 
have Colonel Clifford.” 

“Well, but a tenant would not be bound by his prejudices.” 

“A tenant! <A tenant takes no right to mine under a farm 
lease: he would have to propose a special contract, or to ask 
leave, and Colonel Clifford would never grant it.” 

There the conversation dropped. But the matter rankled in 
Bartley’s mind. Without saying any more to Hope, he consulted 
a sharp attorney. 

The result was that he took Mary Bartley with him into 
Derbyshire. 

He put up at a little inn, and called at Clifford Hall. 

He found Colonel Clifford at home, and was received stiffly, but 
graciously. He gave Colonel Clifford to understand that he had 
left business. 

“ All the better,” said Colonel Clifford sharply. 

“ And taken to farming.” 

“Ugh!” said the other, with his favourite snort. 

At this moment, who should walk into the room but Walter 
Clifford. 

Bartley started and stared. Walter started and stared. 

“Mr. Bolton!” said Bartley, scarcely above a whisper. 

But Colonel Clifford heard it, and said brusquely: “Bolton! 
No. Why, this is Walter Clifford, my son, and my man of 
business. Walter, this is Mr. Bartley.” 
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“Proud to make your acquaintance, sir,” said the astute 
Bartley, ignoring the past. 

Walter was glad he took this line before Colonel Clifford: not 
that he forgave Mr. Bartley that old affront the reader knows of. 

The judicious Bartley read his face, and, as a first step towards 
propitiation, introduced him to his daughter. Walter was 
amazed at her beauty and grace, coming from such a stock. He 
welcomed her courteously, but shyly. She replied with rare 
affability, and that entire absence of mock-modesty which | was 
already a feature in her character. To be sure, she was little 
more than fifteen, though she was full-grown, and looked nearer 
twenty. 

Bartley began to feel his way with Colonel Clifford about the 
farm. He told him he was pretty successful in agriculture, thanks 
to the assistance of, an experienced friend, and then he said, half 
carelessly, “ By-the-by, they tell me you have one to let. Is 
that so?” 

“Walter,” said Colonel Clifford, “have you a farm to let?” 

“Not at present, sir; but one will be vacant in a month, unless 
the present tenant consents to pay thirty per cent. more than he 
has done.” 

“ Might I see that farm, Mr. Walter?” asked Bartley. 

“Certainly,” said Walter; “I shall be happy to show you over 
it.” Then he turned to Mary. “I am afraid it would be no 
compliment to you. Ladies are not interested in farms.” 

“Qh, but Jam, since papa is, and Mr. Hope; and then on owr 
farm there are so many dear, little, young things: little calves, 
little lambs, and little pigs. Little pigs are ducks—very little 
ones, I mean; and there is nearly always a young colt about, that 
eats out of my hand. Not like a farm? The idea!” 

“Then I will show you all over ours, you and your papa,” said 
Walter warmly. He then asked Mr. Bartley where he was 
to.be found; and when Bartley told him, at the “ Dun Cow,” 
he looked at Mary and said, “Oh!” 

Mary understood in a moment, and laughed and said, “ We are 
very comfortable, I assure you. We have the parlour all to 
ourselves, and there are samplers hung up, and oh! such funny 
pictures; and the landlady is beginning to spoil me already.” 

“Nobody can spoil you, Mary,” said Mr. Bartley. 

“You ought to know, papa, for you have been trying a good 
many years.” 

“ Not very many, Miss Bartley,” said Colonel Clifford graciously. 
Then he gave half a start, and said, “Here am I calling her 
‘miss’ when she is my own niece, and, now I think of it, she 
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can’t be half as old as she looks. I remember the very day she 
was born. My dear, you are an impostor.” 

Bartley changed colour at this chance shaft. But Colonel 
Clifford explained : 

“You pass for twenty, and you can’t be more than Let 
me see——” 

“T am fifteen and four months,” said Mary, “and I do take 
people in—eruelly.” 

“Well,” said Colonel Clifford, “ you see you can’t take me in. 
I know your date. So come and give your old ruffian of an uncle 
a kiss.” 

“That I will,” cried Mary, and flew at Colonel Clifford, and 
flung both arms round his neck and kissed him. “Oh! papa,” 
said she, “I have got an uncle now—a hero, too; and me that is 
so fond of heroes! Only this is my first—out of books.” 

“Mary, my dear,” said Bartley, “ you are too impetuous. 
Please excuse her, Colonel Clifford. Now, my dear, shake hands 
with your cousin, for we must be going.” 

Mary complied, but not at all impetuously. She lowered her 
long lashes, and put out her hand timidly, and said, “ Good-bye, 
Cousin Walter.” 

He held her hand a moment, and that made her colour 
directly? “You will come over the farm? Can you ride? 
Have you your habit ?” 

“No, cousin; but never mind that. I can put on a long 
skirt.” 

“A skirt! But, after all, it does not matter a straw what you 
wear.” 

Mary was such a novice that she did not catch the meaning of 
this on the spot; but half-way to the inn, and in the middle of a 
conversation, her cheeks were suddenly suffused with blushes. A 
young man had admired her, and said so. Very likely that was 
the way with young men. No doubt they were bolder than 
young women; but somehow it was not so very objectionable 
in them. 

That short interview was a little era in Mary’s young life. 
Walter had fixed his eyes on her with delight, had held her hand 
some seconds, and admired her to her face. She began to wonder 
a little, and flutter a little, and to put off childhood. 

Next day, punctual to the minute, Walter drove up to the 
door in an open carriage drawn by two fast steppers. He found 
Mr. Bartley alone, and why? Because, at sight of Walter, Mary, 
for the first time in her life, had flown upstairs to look at herself 
in the glass before facing the visitor, and to smooth her hair, and 
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retouch a bow, &c., underrating, as usual, the power of beauty, 
and overrating nullities. Bartley took this opportunity, and 
said to young Clifford : 

“T owe you an apology, and a most earnest one. Can you 
ever forgive me?” 

Walter changed colour. Even this humble allusion to so great 
an insult was wormwood to him. He bit his lip, and said: 

“No man can do more than say he is sorry. I will try to 
forget it, sir.” 

“That is as much as I can expect,” said Bartley humbly, 
“But if you only knew the art, the cunning, the apparent 
evidence with which that villain Monckton deluded me——” 

“That I can believe.” 

“ And permit me one observation before we drop this unhappy 
subject for ever. If you had done me the honour to come to me 
as Walter Clifford, why, then, strong and misleading as the 
evidence was, I should have said, ‘ Appearances are deceitful, but 
no Clifford was ever disloyal.’ ” 

This artful speech conquered Walter Clifford. He blushed, 
and bowed a little haughtily at the compliment to the Cliffords. 
But his sense of justice was aroused. 

“You are right,” said he. “I must try and see both sides. If 
a man sails under false colours, he mustn’t howl if he is mistaken 
for a pirate. Let us dismiss the subject for ever. I am Walter 
Clifford now—at your service.” 

At that moment Mary Bartley came in, beaming with youth 
and beauty, and illumined the room. The cousins shook hands, 
and Walter’s eyes glowed with admiration. 

After a few words of greeting he handed Mary into the drag, 
Her father followed, and he was about to drive off, when Mary 
cried out, “ Oh, I forgot my skirt, if I am to ride.” 

The skirt was brought down, and the horses, that were 
beginning to fret, dashed off. A smart little groom rode behind, 
and, on reaching the farm, they found another with two saddle 
horses ; one of them, a small, gentle Arab gelding, had a side- 
saddle. They rode all over the farm, and inspected the buildings, 
which were in excellent repair, thanks to Walter’s supervision. 
Bartley inquired the number of acres and the rent demanded. 
Walter told him. Bartley said it seemed to him a fair rent; 
still, he should like to know why the present tenant declined. 

“Perhaps you had better ask him,” said Walter. “TI should 
wish you to hear both sides.” 


“That is like you,” said Bartley ; “but where does the shoe 
pinch, in your opinion?” 
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“ Well, he tells me, in sober earnest, that he loses money by it 
as it is; but when he is drunk he tells his boon companions he 
has made seven thousand pounds here. He has one or two grass 
fields that want draining, but I offer him the pipes; he has only 
got to lay them and cut the drains. My opinion is that he is the 
slave of habit; he is so used to make an unfair profit out of these 
acres, that he cannot break himself of it and be content with a 
fair one.” 

“T dare say you have hit it,” said Bartley. “ Well, I’m fond 
of farming; but I don’t live by it, and a moderate profit would 
content me.” 

Walter said nothing. The truth is, he did not want to let the 
farm to Bartley. 

Bartley saw this, and drew Mary aside: 

“Should not you like to come here, my child?” 

“ Yes, papa, if you wish it; and you know it’s dear Mr. Hope’s 
birthplace.” 

“Well, then, tell this young fellow so. I will give you an 
opportunity.” 

That was easily managed, and then Mary said timidly, “ Cousin 
Walter, we should all three be so glad if we might have the 
farm.” 

“Three?” said he. ‘“ Who is the third ?” 

“Oh, somebody that everybody likes and I love. It is Mr. 
Hope. Such aduck! Iam sure you would like him.” 

“Hope! Is his name William?” 

“Yes, it is. Do you know him?” asked Mary eagerly. 

“T have reason to know him: he did me a good turn once, and 
I shall never forget it.” 

“Just like him,” cried Mary. “He is always doing people 
good turns. He is the best, the truest, the cleverest, the dearest 
darling dear that ever stepped, and a second father to me; and, 
cousin, this village is his birthplace, and he didn’t say much, but 
it was he who told us of this farm, and he would be so pleased if 
I could write and say, ‘ We are to have the farm—Cousin Walter 
says so.” 

She turned her lovely eyes, brimming with tenderness, toward 
her cousin Walter, and he was done for. 

“Of course you shall have it,” he said warmly. “Only you 
will not be angry with me if I insist on the increased rent. 
You know, cousin, I have a father, too, and I must be just to him.” 

“To be sure you must, dear,” said Mary incautiously ; and the 
word penetrated Walter’s heart, as if a woman of twenty-five had 
said it all of a sudden and for the first time. 
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When they got home, Mary told Mr. Bartley he was to have 
the farm if he would pay the increased rent. 

“That is all right,” said Bartley. “Then to-morrow we can 
go home.” 

“So soon!” said Mary sorrowfally. 

“Yes,” said Bartley firmly; ‘‘the rest had better be done in 
writing. Why, Mary, what is the use of staying on now? We 
are going to live here in a month or two.” 

“T forgot that,” said Mary, with a little sigh. It seemed so 
ungracious to get what they wanted, and then turn their backs 
directly. She hinted as much, very timidly. 

But Bartley was inexorable, and they reached home next day. 

Mary would have liked to write to Walter, and announce their 
safe arrival, but nature withheld her. She was a child no longer. 

Bartley went to the sharp solicitor, and had a long interview 
with him. The result was that in about ten days he sent Walter 
Clifford a letter and the draft of a lease, very favourable to the 
landlord on the whole, but calmly inserting one unusual clause 
that looked inoffensive. 

It came by post, and Walter read the letter, and told his father 
whom it was from. 

“What does the fellow say?” grunted Colonel Clifford. 

“He says, ‘We are doing very well here, but Hope says a 
bailiff can now carry out our system; and he is evidently sweet 
on his native place, and thinks the proposed rent is fair, and even 
moderate. As for me, my life used to be so bustling that I 
require a change now and then; so I will be your tenant. Hope 
says lam to pay the expense of the lease, so I have requested 
Arrowsmith & Cox to drawit. Ihave no experiences in leases. 
They have drawn hundreds. I told them to make it fair. If 
they have not, send it back with objections.’” 

“Oh, oh!” said Colonel Clifford. “He draws the lease, does 
he? Then look at it with a microscope.” 

Walter laughed. 

“T should not like to encounter him on his own ground. But 
here he is a fish out of water; he must be. However, I will pass 
my eye over it. Where the farmer generally overreaches us, if 
he draws the lease, is in the clauses that protect him on leaving. 
He gets part possession for months without paying rent, and he 
hampers and fleeces the incoming tenant, so that you lose a year’s 
rent or have to buy him out. Now, let me see, that will be at the 
end of the document Nc ; it is exceedingly fair, thisZone.” 

“Show it to our man of business, and let him study every line. 
Set an attorney to catch an attorney.” — 
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“Of course I shall submit it to our solicitor,” said Walter. 

This was done, and the experienced practitioner read it very care- 
fully. He pronounced it unusually equitable for a farmer’s lease. 

“ However,” said he, “we might suggest that he does all the 
repairs and draining, and that you find the materials; and also 
that he insures all the farm buildings. But you can hardly 
stand out for the insurance if he objects. There’s no harm 
trying. Stay! here is one clause that is unusual: the tenant is 
to have the right to bore for water, or to penetrate the surface of 
the soil, and take out gravel or chalk, or minerals, if any. I don't 
like that clause. He might quarry, and cut the farm in pieces. 
Ah, there’s a proviso, that any damage to the surface or the 
agricultural value shall be fully compensated, the amount of such 
injury to be settled by the landlord’s valuer or surveyor. Oh, 
come, if you can charge your own price, that can’t kill you.” 

In short, the draft was approved, subject to certain corrections. 
These were accepted. The lease was engrossed in duplicate, and 
in due course signed and delivered. The old tenant left, abusing 
the Cliffords, and saying it was unfair to bring in a stranger, for 
he would have given all the money. 

Bartley took possession. 

Walter welcomed Hope very warmly, and often came to see 
him. He took a great interest in Hope’s theories of farming, and 
often came to the farm for lessons. But that interest was very 
much increased by the opportunities it gave him of seeing and 
talking to sweet Mary Bartley. Not that he was forward or 
indiscreet. She was not yet sixteen, and he tried to remember 
she was a child. 

Unfortunately for that theory she looked a ripe woman, and 
this very Walter made her more and more womanly. Whenever 
Walter was near she had new timidity, new blushes, fewer gushes, 
less impetuosity, more reserve, Sweet innocent! She was set 
by Nature to catch the man by the surest way, though she had 
no such design. 

Oh, it was a pretty, subtle piece of nature, and each sex played 
its part. Bold advances of the man, with internal fear to offend, 
mock retreats of the girl, with internal throbs of complacency, and 
life invested with a new and growing charm to both. Leaving 
this pretty little pastime to glide along the flowery path that 
beautifies young lives to its inevitable climax, we go to a matter 
more prosaic, yet one that proved a source of strange and stormy 
events. 

Hope had hardly started the farm when Bartley sent him off to 
Belgium—ro stuDY COAL MINES. 
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Cuapter VII. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE, 


Mr. Hore left his powerful opera-glass with Mary Bartley. One 
day that Walter called she was looking through it at the land- 
scape, and handed it to him. He admired its power. Mary told 
him it had saved her life once. 

“Oh,” said he, “‘ how could that be ?” 

Then she told him how Hope had seen her drowning, a mile off, 
with it, and ridden a bare-backed steed to her rescue. 

“God bless him!” cried Walter. “He is our best friend. 
Might I borrow this famous glass ?” 

“Oh,” said Mary, “I am not going into any more streams; I 
am not so brave now as I used to be.” 

‘Please lend it me, for all that.” 

“ Of course I will, if you wish it.” 

Strange to say, after this, whether Mary walked out or rode 
out, she very often met Mr. Walter Clifford. He was always 
delighted and surprised. She was surprised three times, and said 
so, and after that she came to lower her lashes and blush, but not 
to start. Each meeting was a pure accident, no doubt, only she 
foresaw the inevitable occurrence. 

They talked about everything in the world except what was 
most on their minds. Their soft tones and expressive eyes 
supplied that little deficiency. 

One day he caught her riding on her little Arab. The groom 
fell behind directly. After they had ridden some distance in 
silence, Walter broke out : 

“ How beautifully you ride!” 

“Me!” cried Mary. “ Why, I never had a lesson in my life.” 

“That accounts for it. Let a lady alone, and she does every- 
thing more gracefully than a man; but let some cad undertake 
to teach her, she distrusts herself and imitates the snob. If you 
could only see the women in Hyde Park, who have been taught 
to ride, and compare them with yourself! ” 

“T should learn humility.” 

“No; it would make you vain, if anything could.” 

“You seem inclined to do me that good turn. Come, pray, 
what do these poor ladies do to offend you so ?” 

“T’ll tell you. They square their shoulders vulgarly ; they 
hold the reins in their hands ‘as if they were driving, and they 
draw the reins to their waists in a coarse, absurd way. They 
tighten both these reins equally, and saw the poor devil’s mouth 
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with the curb and the snaffle at one time. Now, you know, Mary, 
the snaffle is a mild bit, and the curb is a sharp one; so where is 
the sense of pulling away at the snaffle when you are tugging at 
the curb? Why, it is like the fellow that made two holes at the 
bottom of the door—a big one for the cat to come through and a 
little one for the kitten. But the worst of all is, they show the 
caddess so plainly.” 

“Caddess! What is that ?—goddess you mean, I suppose? ” 

“No; I mean acad of the feminine gender. They seem bursting 
with affectation and elated consciousness that they are on horse- 
back. That shows they have only just made the acquaintance of 
that animal, and in a London riding-school. Now, you hold both 
reins lightly in the left hand, the curb loose, since it is seldom 
wanted, the snaffle just feeling the animal’s mouth ; and you look 
right and left at the people you are talking to, and don’t seem to 
invite one to observe that you are on a horse: that is because you 
are a lady, and a horse is a matter of course to you, just as the 
ground is when you walk upon it.” 

The sensible girl blushed at his praise, but she said drily, “ How 
meritorious! Cousin Walter, I have heard that flattery is poison, 
I won't stay here to be poisoned—so——” She finished the sentence 
in action ; and with a movement of her body she started her Arab 
steed, and turned her challenging eye back on Walter, and gave 
him a hand-gallop of a mile on the turf by the roadside. And 
when she drew bridle, her cheeks glowed so and her eyes glistened, 
that Walter was dazzled by her bright beauty, and could do 
nothing but gaze at her for ever so long. 

If Hope had been at home, Mary would have been looked after 
more sharply. But if she was punctual at meals, that went a long 
way with Robert Bartley. 

However, the accidental and frequent meetings of Walter and 
Mary, and their delightful rides and walks, were interfered with 
just as they began to grow into ahabit. There arrived at Clifford 
Hall a formidable person—in female eyes, especially—a beautiful 
heiress, Julia Clifford, great-niece and ward of Colonel Clifford ; 
very tall, graceful, with dark grey eyes, and black eyebrows the 
size of a leech, that narrowed to a point and met in finer lines 
upon the bridge of her nose that was gently aquiline, but not too 
large, as such noses are apt to be. A large, expressive mouth, 
with wonderful rows of ivory, and the prettiest little black down, 
fine as a hair, on her upper lip, and a skin rather dark but 
clear, and glowing with the warm blood beneath it, completed this 
noble girl. She was nineteen years of age. 

Colonel Clifford received her with warm affection and old- 
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fashioned courtesy ; but as he was disabled by a violent fit of gout, 
he deputed Walter to attend to her on foot and horseback. 

Miss Clifford, accustomed to homage, laid Walter under con- 
tribution every day. She was very active, and he had to take her 
a walk in the morning, and a ride in the afternoon. He winced a 
little under this at first; it kept him so much from Mary. But 
there was some compensation. Julia Clifford was a lady-like rider, 
and also a bold and skilful one. 

The first time he rode with her he asked her beforehand what 
sort of a horse she would like. 

“Oh, anything,” said she, “ that is not vicious nor slow.” 

“A hack or a hunter ?” 

“Oh, a hunter, if I may.” 

“Perhaps you will do me the honour to look at them and 
select.” 

“You are very kind, and I will.” 

He took her to the stables, and she selected a beautiful black 
mare, with a coat like satin. 

“There,” said Walter despondingly. “I was afraid you would 
fix on her. She is impossible. I can’t ride her myself.” 

“ Vicious ?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Well, then——” 

Here an old groom touched his hat, and said curtly, “Too hot 
and fidgety, miss. I'd as lieve ride of a boiling kettle.” 

Walter explained: “The poor thing is the victim of nervous- 
ness.” 

“Which I call them as rides her the victims,” suggested the 
ancient groom. 

“Be quiet, George. She would go sweetly in a steeplechase, if 
she didn’t break her heart with impatience before the start. But 
on the road she is impossible. If you make her walk she is all 
over lather in five minutes, and shed spoil that sweet habit with 
flecks of foam. My lady has a way of tossing her head, and cover- 
ing you all over with white streaks.” 

“She wants soothing,” suggested Miss Clifford. 

“Nay, miss. She wants bleeding o’ Sundays, and sweating over 
the fallows till she drops o’ week-days. But if she was mine I'd 
put her to work a coal-cart for six months ; that would larn her.” 

“T will ride her,” said Miss Clifford calmly—* her or none.” 

“Saddle her, George,” said Walter resignedly. “Ill ride 
Goliah. Black Bess sha’n’t plead a bad example. Goliah is as 
meek as Moses, Miss Clifford. He is a gigantic mouse.” 

“T’d as lieve ride of a dead man,” said the old groom. 

mM 2 
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“ Mr. George,” said the young lady, “ you seem hard to please. 
May I ask what sort of animal you do like to ride?” 

“Well, miss, summat between them two. When I rides I likes 
to be at peace. If I wants work, there’s plenty in the yard. If lI 
wants fretting and fuming, I can go home; I’m a married man, ye 
know. But when I crosses a horse I looks for a smart trot and a 
short stepper, or an easy canter on a bit of turf, and not to be set 
to hard labour a-sticking my heels into Goliah, nor getting a 
bloody nose every now and then from Black Bess a-throwing back 
her uneasy head when I do but lean forward in the saddle. Ibe 
an old man, miss, and I looks for peace on horseback, if I can’t get 
it nowhere else.” 

All this was delivered whilst saddling Black Bess. When she 
was ready, Miss Clifford asked leave to hold the bridle and walk 
her out of the premises. As she walked her she patted and 
caressed her, and talked to her all the time—told her they all 
misunderstood her because she was a female; but now she was not 
to be tormented and teased, but to have her own way. 

Then she asked George to hold the mare’s head as gently as 
he could, and Walter to put her up. She was in the saddle in a 
moment. The mare fidgeted and pranced, but did not rear. 
Julia slackened the reins, and patted and praised her, and let her 
go. She made a run, but was checked by degrees with the 
snaffle. She had a beautiful mouth, and it was in good hands at 
last. 

When they had ridden afew miles they came to a very open 
country, and Julia asked demurely if she might be allowed to try 
her off the road. “ All right,” said Walter: and Miss Julia, with 
a smart decision that contrasted greatly with the meekness of her 
proposal, put her straight at the bank, and cleared it like a bird. 
They had a famous gallop, but this judicious rider neither urged 
the mare nor greatly checked her. She moderated her. Black 
Bess came home that day sweating properly, but with a marked 
diminution of lather and foam. Miss Clifford asked leave to ride 
her into the stable-yard, and, after dismounting, talked to her 
and patted her, and praised her. An hour later the pertinacious 
beauty asked for a carrot from the garden, and fed Black Bess 
with it in the stable. 


By these arts, a very light hand, and tact in riding, she soothed 
Black Bess’s nerves, so that at last the very touch of her habit 
skirt or her hand, or the sound of her voice, seemed to soothe the 
poor, nervous creature ; and at last, one day, in the stable, Bess 
rrotruded her great lips and kissed her fair rider on the shoulder 

‘er her manner. 
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All this interested and amused Walter Clifford, but still he was 


beginning to chafe at being kept from Miss Bartley, when one 
morning her servant rode over with a note: 


“Dear Cousin WAtTEeR,—Will you kindly send me back my 
opera-glass? I want to see what is going on at Clifford Hall. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“Many Bartiey.” 


Walter wrote back directly that he would bring it himself, and 
tell her what was going on at Clifford Hall. 

So he rode over and told her of Julia Clifford’s arrival, and how 
his father had deputed him to attend on her, and she took up all 
his time. It was beginning to be a bore. 

“On the contrary,” said Mary, “I dare say she is very hand- 
some.” 

‘“ That she is,” said Walter. 

“Please describe her.” 

“A very tall, dark girl, with wonderful eyebrows; and she 
has broken in Black Bess, that some of us men could not ride 
in comfort.” 

Mary changed colour. She murmured, “ No wonder the Hall is 
more attractive than the farm!” and the tears shone in her eyes. 

“Qh, Mary,” said Walter reproachfully, “how can you say that? 
What is Julia Clifford to me?” 

“T can’t tell,” said Mary drily. “I never saw you together 
through my glasses, you know.” 

Walter laughed at this innuendo: 

“You shall see us together to-morrow, if you will bless one of 
us with your oompany.” 

“I might be in the way.” 

“That is not very likely. Will you ride to Hammond Church 
to-morrow at about ten, and finish your sketch of the tower? I 
will bring Miss Clifford there, and introduce you to each other.” 

This was settled, and Mary was apparently quite intent on her 
sketch when Walter and Julia rode up, and Walter said : 

“That is my cousin, Mary Bartley. May I introduce her to 
you?” 

“Of course. What a sweet face!” 

So the ladies were introduced, and Julia praised Mary’s sketch, 
and Mary asked leave to add her to it, hanging, with pensive 
figure, over a tombstone. Julia took an admirable pose, and 
Mary, with her quick and facile fingers, had her on the paper in 


no time. Walter asked her, in a whisper, what she thought of her 
model. 
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“T like her,” said Mary. “She is rather pretty.” 

“Rather pretty! Why, she is an acknowledged beauty!” 

“A beauty? ‘The idea! Long black thing!” 

Then they rode all together to the farm. There Mary was 
all innocent hospitality, and the obnoxious Julia kissed her at 
parting, and begged her to come and see her at the Hall. 

Mary did call, and found her with a young gentleman of short 
stature, who was devouring her with his eyes, but did not over- 
flow in discourse, having a slight impediment in his speech. This 
was Mr. Percy Fitzroy. Julia introduced him. 

“And where are you staying, Percy ?” inquired she. 

“At the ‘D—D—Dun Cow.’” 

“What is that ?” 

Walter explained that it was a small hostelry, but one that was 
occasionally honoured by distinguished visitors. Miss Bartley 
stayed there three days. 

“T h—hope to st—ay more than that,” said little Percy, with 
an amorous glance at Julia. 

Miss Clifford took Mary to her room, and soon asked her what 
she thought of him; then, anticipating criticism, she said there 
was not much of him, but he was such a duck. 

“ He dresses beautifully,” was Mary’s guarded remark. 

However, when Walter rode home with her, being now relieved 
of his attendance on Julia, she was more communicative. Said 
she: “I never knew before that a man could look like fresh 
cambric. Dear me! his head and his face and his little whiskers, 
his white scarf, his white waistcoat, and all his clothes and him- 
self, seem just washed and ironed and starched. I looked round 
for the bandbow.” 

“Never mind,” said, Walter. “He is a great addition. My 
duties devolve on him. And I shall be free to How her eyes 
shone and her voice mellowed when she spoke to him! Confess 
now, love is a beautiful thing.” 

“I cannot say—not experienced in beautiful things.” And 
Mary looked mighty demure. 

“Of course not. What am I thinking of? You are only a 
child.” 

“ A little more than that, please.” 

“ At all events, love beautified her.” 

“T saw no difference. She was always a lovely girl.” 

“‘ Why, you said she was ‘a long black thing.’ ” 

“Qh, that was before—she looked engaged.” 


After this young Fitzroy was generally Miss Clifford’s com- 
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panion in her many walks, and Walter Clifford had a delightful 
time with Mary Bartley. 

Her nurse discovered how matters were going; but she said 
nothing. From something Bartley let fall years ago she divined 
that Bartley was robbing Walter Clifford by substituting Hope’s 
child for his own, and she thought the mischief could be repaired 
and the sin atoned for if he and Mary became man and wife. So 
she held her tongue and watched. 

The servants at the Hall watched the whole game, and saw how 
the young people were pairing, and talked them over very freely. 

The only person in the dark was Colonel Clifford. He was 
nearly always confined to his room. However, one day he came 
down, and found Julia and Percy together. She introduced 
Percy to him. The Colonel was curt, but grumpy, and Percy 
soon beat a retreat. 

The Colonel sent for Walter to his room. He did not come for 
some time, because he was wooing Mary Bartley. 

Colonel Clifford’s first word was, ‘‘ Who was that little stutter- 
ing dandy I caught spooning your Julia ?” 

“Only Percy Fitzroy.” 

“Only Perey Fitzroy! Never despise your rivals, sir. Always 
remember that young women are full of vanity, and expect to be 
courted all day long. I will thank you not to leave the field open 
a single day till you have secured the prize.” 

“What prize, sir?” 

“What prize, you ninny? Why, the beautiful girl that can 
buy back Oddington and Drayton, peaches and fruit and all. 
They are both to be sold at this moment. What prize? Why, 
the wife I have secured for you, if you don’t go and play the fool 
and neglect her.” 

Walter Clifford looked aghast. 

“ Julia Clifford!” said he. “Pray don’t ask me to marry fer.” 

“Not ask you?—but I do ask you; and, what is more, I 
command you. Would you revolt again against your father, who 
has forgiven you, and break my heart, now I am enfeebled by 
disease? Julia Clifford is your wife, or you are my son no more.” 


Cuarpter VIII. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE, 


Tue next time Walter Clifford met Mary Bartley he was gloomy 
at intervals. The observant girl saw he had something on his 
mind. She taxed him with it, and asked him tenderly what it was. 
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“Oh, nothing,” said he. 

“Don’t tell me!” said she. “ Mind, nothing escapes my eye. 
Come, tell me, or we are not friends.” 

“Oh, come, Mary. That is hard.” 

* Not in the least. I take an interest in you.” 

“ Bless you for saying so!” 

“ And go, if you keep your troubles from me, we are not friends, 
nor cousins.” 

“Mary !” 

“ Nor anything else.” 

“Well, dear Mary, sooner than not be anything else to you I 
will tell you, and yet I don’t like. Well, then, if I must, it is 
that dear, old wrong-headed father of mine. He wants me to marry 
Julia Clifford.” 

Mary turned pale directly. ‘I guessed as much,” said she. 
“Well, she is young and beautiful and rich, and it is your duty 
to obey your father.” 

“ But I can’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you can, if you try.” 

“But I can’t try.” 

“Why not?” 

*Can’t you guess.” 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, I love another girl—as opposite to her as light is 
to darkness.” 

Mary blushed and looked down. ‘Complimentary to Julia,” 
she said. “TI pity her opposite, for Julia is a fine high-minded 
girl,” 

“ Ah, Mary, you are too clever for me; of course I mean the 
opposite in appearance.” 

“ As ugly as she is pretty?” 

“No; but she is a dark girl, and I don’t like dark girls. It 
was a dark girl that deceived me so heartlessly years ogo.” 

“Ah!” 

“ And made me hate the whole sex.” 

“ Or only the brunettes?” 

“The whole lot.” 

“Cousin Walter, I thank you in the name of that small 
company.” 

“Until I saw you, and you converted me in one day.” 

“ Only to the blondes ?” 

“Only to one ofthem. My sweet Mary, the situation is serious. 
You, whose eye nothing escapes—you must have seen long ago 
how I love you.” 
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“Never mind what I have seen, Walter,” said Mary, whose 
bosom was beginning to heave. 

“Very well,” said Walter; “then I will tell you as if you 
didn't know it. I admired you at first sight; every time I was 
with you I admired you, and loved you more and more. It is my 
heaven to see you and to hear you speak. Whether you are grave 
or gay, saucy or tender, it is all one charm, one witchcraft. I 
want you for my wife, and my child, and my friend. Mary, my 
love, my darling, how could I marry any woman but you? and 
you, could you marry any man but me, to break the heart that 
beats only for you?” 

This and the voice of love, now ardent, now broken with 
emotion, were more than sweet, saucy Mary could trifle with ; 
her head drooped slowly upon his shoulder, and her arm went 
slowly round his neck, and the tremor of her yielding frame and 
the tears of tenderness that flowed slowly from her fair eyes told 
Walter Clifford without a word that she was won. 

He had the sense not to ask her for words. What words 
could beso eloquent as this? He just held her to his manly 
bosom, and trembled with love and joy and triumph. 

She knew, too, that she had replied, and treated her own 
attitude like a sentence in ratheradroll way. ‘But for all that,” 
said she, “I don’t mean to be a wicked girl ifIcan help. ‘This 
is an age of wicked young ladies. I soon found that out in the 
newspapers ; that and science are the two features. And I have 
made a solemn vow not to be one of them”—(query, a science 
or a naughty girl)—“making mischief between father and 
son.” 

“No more you shall, dear,” said Walter. ‘ Leave it to me. 
We must be patient, and all will come right.” 

“Oh, I'll be true to you, dear, if that is all,” said Mary. 

“ And if you would not mind just temporising a little, for my 
sake, who love you?” 

“Temporise!” said Mary eagerly. “ With all my heart. Ill 
temporise till we are all dead and buried.” 

“Oh, that will be too long for me,” said Walter. 

“Oh, never do things by halves,” said the ready girl. 

If his tongue had been as prompt as hers, he might have said 
that “temporising” was doing things by halves; but he let her 
have the last word. And perhaps he lost nothing, for she would 
have had that, whether or not. 

So this day was another era in their love. Girls are not 
content to see they are beloved; they must hear it too: and 
now Walter had spoken out like a man, and Mary had replied 
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like a woman. They were happy, and walked hand in hand, 
purring to one another, instead of sparring any more. 

On his return home Walter found Julia marching swiftly 
and haughtily up and down upon the terrace of Clifford Hall, and 
he could not help admiring the haughty magnificence of her 
walk. The reason soon appeared. She was in a passion. She 
was always tall, but now she seemed lofty, and to combine the 
supple panther with the erect peacock in her ireful march. Such 
a fine woman as Julia really awes a man with her carriage at such 
atime. The poor soul thinks he sees before him the indignation 
of the just; when very likely it is only what in a man would be 
called petulance. 

“ Anything the matter, Miss Clifford ?” said he obsequiously. 

“No, sir ” (very stiffly). 

“Can I be of any service ?” 

“No, you cannot.” And then, swifter than any weathercock 
ever turned: “ You are a good creature: why should I be rude 
to you? I ought to be ashamed of myself. It is that little 
wretch.” 

“Not our friend Fitzroy ?” 

“Why, what other little wretch is there about? Weare all 
Grenadiers and May-poles in this house except him. Well, let 
him go. I dare say somebody else—hum—and Uncle Clifford 
has told me more than once I ought to look higher. I couldn’t 
well look lower than five feet nothing. Ha! ha! ha! I told 
him so,” 

“That was cruel.” 

' ©Don’t scold me! I won't be lectured by any of you! Of 
course it was, dear. Poor little Percy. Oh! oh! oh!” 

And after all this thunder there was a little rain, by a law that 
governs Atmosphere and Woman impartially. 

Seeing her softened, and having his own reasons for wishing 
to keep Fitzroy to his duty, Walter begged leave to mediate, if 
possible, and asked if she would do him the honour to confide the 
grievance to him. 

“ Of course I will,” said Julia. “He is angry with Colonel 
Clifford for not wishing him to stay here, and he is angry with 
me for not making Uncle Clifford invite him. Asif I coud! I 
should be ashamed to propose such a thing. The truth is, he is 
a luxurious little fellow, and my society out-of-doors does not 
compensate him for the cookery at the ‘Dun Cow.’ There! let 
him go.” 

“ But I want him to stay.” 

“Then that is very kind of you.” 
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“Tsn’t it?” said Walter slily. ‘And I must make him stay 
somehow. Now tell me, isn’t he a little jealous ?” 

“A little jealous! Why, he is eaten up with it; he is pdétrie 
de jalousie.” 

“Then,” said Walter timidly, and hesitating at every word, 
“you can’t be angry if I work on him a little. Would there be 
any great harm if I were to say that nobody can see you without 
admiring you; that I have always respected his rights, but that 
if he abandons them ‘ 

Julia caught it in a moment. She blushed, and laughed 
heartily. ‘“ Oh, you good, sly thing!” said she; “and it is the 
truth, for I am as proud as he is vain, and if he does leave me 
I will turn round that moment and make you in love with me.” 

Walter looked queer. This was a turn he had not counted on. 

“Do you think I couldn’t, sir?” said she sharply. 

“Tt is not for me to limit the power of beauty,” said Walter 
meekly. 

“Say, the power of flattery. I could cajole any man in the 
world—if I chose.” 

“Then you are a dangerous creature, and I will make Fitzroy 
my shield. I’m off to the ‘ Dun Cow.’ ” 

“ You are a duck!” said this impetuous beauty. ‘So there!” 
She took him round the neck with both hands, and gave him a 
most delicious kiss. 

“Why, he must be mad,” replied the recipient bluntly. She 
laughed at that, and he went straight to the ‘Dun Cow.’ He 
found young Fitzroy sitting rather disconsolate, and opened his 
errand at once by asking him if it was true that they were to 
lose him. 

Percy replied stiffly that it was true. 

“ What a pity!” said Walter. 

“T d—don’t think I shall be m—much m—missed,” said 
Percy, rather sullenly. 

“T know two people who will miss you.” 

“T d—don’t know one.” 

“Two, I assure you—Miss Clifford and myself. Come, Mr. 
Fitzroy, I will not beat about the bush. I am afraid you are 
mortified—and, I must say, justly mortified—at the coolness my 
father has shown to you. ButI assure you that it is not from 
any disrespect to you personally.” 

“Oh indeed!” said Percy ironically. 

“No; quite the reverse. He is afraid of you.” 

“That is a g—g—good joke.” 

“No; let me explain. Fathers are curious people. If they 
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are ever so disinterested in their general conduct, they are sure 
to be a little mercenary for their children. Now, you know, Miss 
Clifford is a beauty who would adorn Clifford Hall, and an heiress 
whose money would purchase certain properties that join ours. 
You understand ?” 

“Yes,” said the little man, starting up in great wrath. “I 
understand ; and it’s a—bom—inable! I th—thought you were 
my friend, and a m—man of h—honour.” 

“So I am, and that is why I warn you in time. If you quarrel 
with Miss Clifford, and leave this place in a pet, just see what 
risks we both run, you and I. My father will be always at me, 
and I shall not be able to insist on your prior claim ; he will say 
you have abandoned it. Julia will take the huff, and you know 
beautiful women will do strange things—mad things—when once 
pique enters their hearts. She might turn round and marry 
me.” 

“ You forget, sir, you are a man of honour.” 

“But not a man of stone. Now, my dear Fitzroy, be reason- 
able. Suppose that peerless creature went in for female revenge; 
why, the tirst thing she would do would be to make me love 
her, whether I chose or not. She wouldn’t give me a voice in 
the matter. She would flatter me; she would cajole me; she 
would transfix my too susceptible heart with glances of fire 
and bewitching languor from those glorious eyes.” 

“D—d ! Ahem!” cried Percy, turning green. 

Walter had no mercy. “I heard her say once she could make 
any man love her if she chose.” 

“So she could,” said Percy ruefully. ‘She made me. I had 
an awful p—p—prejudice against her, but there was no resist- 
ing. 

“Then don’t subject me to such a trial. Stick to her like a 
man.” 

“So I will; b—but it is a m--m—wmortifying position. I'ma 
man of family. We came in with the C—Conquest, and are 
respected in our c—county ; and here I have to meet her on the 
sly, and live at the ‘ D—Dun Cow.’” 

“ Where the cucsine is wretched.” 

“ A—b—b—bominable !” 

Having thus impregnated his mind with that soothing senti- 
ment, jealousy, Walter told him he had a house to let on the 
estate—quite a gentleman’s house, only a little dilapidated, with 
a fine lawn and garden, only neglected into a wilderness. “But 
all the better for you,” said he. ‘ You have plenty of money, 
and no occupation. Perhaps that is what leads to these little 
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quarrels. It will amuse you to repair the crib and restore the 
lawn. Why, there is a brook runs through it—it isn’t every 
lawn has that—and there used to be water-lilies floating, and 
peonies nodding down at them from the bank: a paradise. She 
adores flowers, you know. Why not rent that house from me? 
You will have constant occupation and amusement. You will 
become a rival potentate to my governor. You will take the 
shine out of him directly; you have only to give a ball, and then 
all the girls will worship you, Julia Clifford especially, for she 
could dance the devil to a stand-still.” 

Percy’s eyes flashed. “When can I have the place ?” said he 
eagerly. 

“Tnhalf an hour. Ill draw you a three years’ agreement. Got 
any paper? Ofcourse not. Julia isso near. What are those? 
Playing-cards. What do you play? ‘Patience,’ all by yourself. 
No wonder you are quarrelsome! Nothing else to bestow your 
energy on.” 

Perey denied this imputation. The cards were for pistol 
practice. He shot daily at the pips in the yard. 

“It is the fiend Ennui that loads your pistols, and your temper 
too. Didn’t I tell you so?” 

Walter then demanded the ace of diamonds, and on its face let 
him the house and premises on a repairing lease for three years, 
rent £5 a year; which was a good bargain for both parties, since 
Perey was sure to lay out a thousand pounds or two on the 
property, and to bind Julia more closely to him, who was worth 
her weight in gold ten times over. 

Walter had brought the keys with him, so he drove Percy over at 
once and gave him possession, and, to do the little fellow justice, 
the moisture of gratitude stood in his eyes when they parted. 

Walter told Julia all about it that same night, and her eyes 
were eloquent too. 

The next day he had a walk with Mary Bartley, and told her 
all about it. She hung upon him, and gazed admiringly into his 
eyes all the time, and they parted happy lovers. 

Mr. Bartley met her at the gate. ‘“ Mary,” said he gravely, 
“who was that I saw with you just now?” 

“Cousin Walter.” 

“T feared so. You are too much with him.” 

Mary turned red and white by turns, but said nothing. 

Bartley went on: “You are a good child, and I have always 
trusted you. I am sure you mean no harm. But you must be 
more discreet. I have just heard that you and that young man 
are looked upon as engaged lovers. They say it is all over the 
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village. Of course a father is the last to hear these things. 
Does Mrs. Easton know of this?” 

“Oh, yes, papa, and approves it.” 

“Stupid old woman! She ought to be ashamed of herself.” 

“Oh, papa!” said Mary, in deep distress: ‘* why, what objection 
can there be to Cousin Walter ? ” 

“None whatever as a cousin, but every objection to intimacy. 
Does he court you?” 

“T don’t know, papa. I suppose he does.” 

“ Does he seek your love?” 

“ He does not say so exactly.” 

“Come, Mary, you have never deceived me. Does he love you?” 

“Tam afraid he does; and if you reject him he will be very 
unhappy. And so shall I.” 

“T am truly sorry to hear it, Mary, for there are reasons why I 
cannot consent to an engagement between him and you.” 

“ What reasons, papa ?” 

“Tt would not be proper to disclose my reasons; but I hope, 
Mary, that it will be enough to say that Colonel Clifford has 
other views for his son, and I have other views for my daughter. 
Do you think a blessing will attend you or him if you defy both 
fathers ?” 

“No, no,” said poor Mary. “We have been hasty and very 
foolish. But oh, papa, have you not seen from the first? Oh, 
why did you not warn me in time? Then I could have obeyed 
you easily. Now it will cost me the happiness of my life. We 
are very unfortunate. Poor Walter! He left me so full of hope. 
What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

It was Mary Bartley’s first grief. She thought all chance of 
happiness was gone for ever, and she wept bitterly for Walter 
and herself. 

Bartley was not unmoved, but he could not change his nature. 
The sum he had obtained by a crime was dearer to him than all 
his more honest gains. He was kind on the surface, but hard as 
marble. 

“Go to your room, my child,” said he, “and try and compose 
yourself. I am not angry with you. I ought to have watched 
you. But you are so young, and I trusted to that woman. 

Mary retired, sobbing, and he sent for Mrs. Easton. 

“Mrs. Easton,” said he, “for the first time in all these years I 
have a fault to find with you.” 

“ What is that, sir, if you please.” 

“Young Clifford has been courting that child, and you have 
encouraged it.” 
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“ Nay, sir,” said the woman, “I have not done that. She never 
spoke to me, nor I to her.” 

“ Well, then, you never interfered.” 

“No, sir; no more than you did.” 

“ Because I never observed it till to-day.” 

“How could I know that, sir? Everybody else observed it. 
Mr. Hope would have been the first to see it, if he had been in 
your place.” This sudden thrust made Bartley wince, and showed 
him he had a tougher customer to deal with than poor Mary. 

“You can’t bear to be found fault with, Easton,” said he 
ceraftily, “and I don’t wonder at it, after fourteen years’ fidelity 
to me.” 


“T take no credit for that,” said the woman doggedly. “I 
have been paid for it.” 

“No doubt. But I don’t always get the thing I pay for. 
Then let bygones be bygones, but just assist me now to cure the 
girl of this folly.” 

“Sir,” said the woman firmly, “it is not folly; it is wisest and 
best for all, and I can’t make up my mind to lift a finger against 
it.” 

“Do you mean to defy me, then?” 

“No, sir. I don’t want to go against you, nor yet against my 
own conscience, what’s left on’t. I have seen a pretty while it 
must come to this, and I have written to my sister Sally. She 
keeps a small hotel at the Lakes. She is ready to have me, and 
I'm not too old to be useful to her. I’m worth my board. Ill go 
there this very day, if you please. I’m as true to you as I can 
be, sir. For I see by Miss Mary crying so you have spoken to 
her, and so now she is safe to come to me for comfort; and if 
she does, I shall take her part, you may be sure, for I love her like 
my own child.” Here the dogged voice began to tremble ; but she 
recovered herself, and told him she would go at once to her sister 
Gilbert, that lived only ten miles off, and next day she would go 
to the little hotel at the Lakes, and leave him to part two true 
lovers if he could, and break both their hearts; she should wash 
her hands of it. 

Bartley asked a moment to consider : 

“Shall we be friends still, if you leave me like that? Surely, 
after all these years, you will not tell your sister? You will not 
betray me?” 

“Never, sir,’ said she. “What for? To bring those two 
together? Why, it would part them for ever. I wonder at you, 
a gentleman, and in business all your life; yet you don’t seem to 
See through the muddy water as I do, that is only a plain woman.” 
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She then told him her clothes were nearly all packed, and she 
could start in an hour. 

“You shall have the break and the horses,” said he, with great 
alacrity. 

Everything transpires quickly in a small house, and just as 
she had finished packing, in came Mary in violent distress. 
“What, is it true? Are you going to leave me, now my heart is 
broken? Oh, nurse! nurse!” 

This was too much even for stout-hearted Nancy Easton. 

“Qh, my child! my child!” she cried, and sat down on her 
box sobbing violently, Mary enfolded in her arms, and then they 
sat crying and rocking together. 

“Papa does not love me as I do him,” sobbed Mary, turning 
bitter for the first time. “He breaks my heart, and sends you 
away the same day, for fear you should comfort me.” 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Easton; “you are wrong. He does 
not send me away; I go by my own wish.” 

“Oh, nurse, you desert me! Then you don’t know what has 
happened.” 

“Oh, yes, I do; I know all about it, and I’m leaving because I 
can’t do what he wishes. You see it is this way, Miss Mary. 
Your father has been very good to me, and I am his debtor. I 


must not stay here and help you to thwart him—that would be 
ungrateful—and yet I can’t take his side against you. Master 
has got reasons why you should not marry Walter Clifford, 


” 


and 

“ He told me so himself,” said Mary. 

“ Ah, but he didn’t tell you his reasons.” 

“No.” 

“No; more must I. But, Miss Mary, I'll tell you this. I 
know his reasons well; his reasons why you should not marry 
Walter Clifford are my reasons why you should marry no other 
man.” 

“Oh, nurse! oh, you dear, good angel! ” 

“So when friends differ like black and white, ’tis best to part. 
I’m going to my sister Gilbert this afternoon, and to-morrow to 
my sister Sally, at her hotel.” 

“Oh, nurse, must you? must you? I shall not have a friend 
to advise or console me till Mr. Hope comes back. Oh, I hope 
that won’t be long now.” 

Mrs. Easton dropped her hands upon her knees and looked at 
Mary Bartley : 

“What, Miss Mary; would you go to Mr. Hope in such a 
matter as this? Surely you would not have the face ?” 
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“Not take my breaking heart to Mr. Hope!” cried Mary, with 
a sudden flood of tears. “ You might as well tell me not to lay 
my trouble before my God. Dear, dear Mr. Hope, who saved my 
life in those deep waters, and then cried over me, darling dear! 
{ think more of that than of his courage. Do you think I am 
blind? He loves me better than my own father does; and it is 
not a young man’s love; it is an angel’s. Not cry to him when I 
am in the deep waters of affliction? I could not write of such a 
thing to him for blushing; but the moment he returns I shall 
find some way to let him know how happy I have been, how 
broken-hearted I am, and that papa has reasons against him, and 
they are your reasons for him, and that you are both afraid to let 
me know these curious reasons—me, the poor girl whose heart is 
being made a football of in this house. Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Don’t cry, Miss Mary,” said nurse Easton tenderly; “ and 
pray don’t excite yourself so. Why, I never saw you like this 
before.” 

“Had I ever the same reason? You have only known the 
happy, thoughtless child. They have made a woman of me now, 
and my peace is gone. I must not defy my father, and I will not 
break poor Walter’s heart—the truest heart that ever beat. Not 
tell dear Mr. Hope! [I'll tell him everything, if I’m cut in pieces 
for it!” And her beautiful eyes flashed lightning through her 
tears. 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Easton, under her breath, and looking 
down at her own feet. 

“And pray what does ‘hum’ mean?” asked Mary, fixing her 
eyes with prodigious keenness on the woman’s face. 

“Well, I don’t suppose ‘hum’ means anything,” said Mrs. 
Easton, still looking down. 

“Doesn’t it?” said Mary. “ With such a face as that it 


means a volume. And I'll make it my business to read that 
volume.” 


“Hum!” 
“ And Mr. Hope shall help me.” 
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On the Reading of Books. 


19, Albert Hall Mansion, Kensington Gore, 


July 18, 1884. 
“Dear Mr. BENTLEY, 


“T find, looking over some old records of the past, some remarks 
made by my husband on reading books. 

“The paper was written for our old friend Mr. Brookfield, who wished 
to give a lecture on that subject. I believe he did not carry out this 
intention. 

“The paper may perhaps interest a few old friends who still remember 
Barry Cornwall. 

“No man ever loved books more intensely: they were his solace and 
delight from youth to age, and cheered and made endurable a long and 
painful illness. Unable to speak to his living friends he turned to his 
dead ones. 

“ Yours, dear Mr. Bentley, 
“Very truly, 
“ ANNE BENSON PROCTER.” 





Tse curiosity of the world is divided mainly between the 
thoughts and actions of men. The deeds which men do, and 
the words which they write (or say), have almost an equal in- 
fluence upon their age and posterity. We profit by a maxim or 
proverb full of wisdom, almost as much as by the example of a 
philosopher or a hero. It is necessary, therefore, to study both. 

At present we will confine ourselves to one only. This one, 
indeed, has become of far greater importance than the other, 
since men’s deeds have been turned into words, by the ingenuity 
of historians and others. 

Half of the world, which at one time was a huge sheet of 
unblotted foolscap, has now been converted into a tremendous 
book. Every leaf has been written upon; some in fine and some 
in faint lines; and a few, it must be confessed, in very perplexing 
characters. History, science, politics, poetry or fiction and 
morals, occupy all the inquiring heads in Christendom. 

At one time knowledge was the property only of a few, who 
had to gather it with extreme labour. Now the road has been 
made tolerably easy. It is one, indeed, on which all of us may 
travel, 

The diffusion of letters—like the overflowing of the Nile—at 
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first traversed only the neighbouring regions—the homes of 
scholars and men of learning. In the course of time it spread 
over the middle levels of society. Then it rose higher, amongst 
warriors and nobles; and finally it has penetrated deeper, 
fertilising the intellects of the artisan and the peasant. 

We learn because we desire ‘to learn, and the having learned 
begets the desire to teach. For every cultivated mind engenders 
thought, and becomes self-producing ; otherwise the world would 
be stagnant. As it is each brings his little hoard to the great 
whole, and the mountain of knowledge is made up of a million 
parts. Thousands have contributed to this before us, and there 
will be thousands also will do the same after us. 

Let no one despise even his own contribution, however small, 
to the general heap. It elevates ourselves, and helps others to 
creep towards that summit, which no one will ever be able 
entirely to ascend. 

But let us do our best. What we wish to do must be done by 
a division of labour, for no one person can do everything. Even 
these present observations (however humble) are an attempt after 
a fashion to do something rather than remain idle. 

Do not forget that there are millions of things to be seen and 
discussed ; and be satisfied that everything may be seen from a 
different point of view. Itis true that in whatever way you look 
at a sphere it is always round. Yet it has different aspects. No 
one side is exactly like another. The colour, the shade, the 
marks or veins of each has its peculiar character. The views 
may also be taken from several distances. You sometimes see in 
a picture a man whose height is a yard, and sometimes only an 
inch. Yet both are true, because the artists have taken their 
sketches from different distances. The senses and powers of all 
men differ from each other, and these prompt them always to do 
something new. One man finds a stone, which another cuts, and 
a third polishes until it dazzles the sense. One brings a seed, pro- 
ducing apparently a mean flower; but another transplants it into 
better mould, whilst a third marries toa congenial blossom, and lo! 
comes forth a radiant wonder such as summer has never beheld. 

Again, nothing should be despised by a person desirous of 
knowledge. There is nothing, however minute, which does not 
deserve attention, for observe, scarcely any object, however simple, 
consists of one indivisible substance. The human body is made 
up, as anatomists will tell you, of many parts. Each has its 
design and use; and to these must be superadded the senses, and 
the intellect, which no one has hitherto been able to explain. 
The sea is made up of countless water-drops, the shore of count- 
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less sands. Nay, even a single drop of water, or an insect’s ege 
(smaller than any water-drop), contains thousands of inhabitants, 
each capable of receiving and enjoying life, of possessing a mind 
(which we call instinct), and each like ourselves subject to the 
common law of Death. 

All this and far more you will learn from books, upon which we 
are now to converse. 

* * * * 7 * 

There is perhaps no greater wonder than a book. By the help of 
little figures or marks placed upon reeds, or skins, or some other 
available material, men have been able to transmit their thoughts 
through thousands of years. The names and shapes of things, 
the deeds and sorrows that have occurred as far back as the time 
of Adam, have been made known to us. Even those abstract and 
invisible thoughts, which have no shape or substance, but which 
nevertheless inspired the writer, and have since inspired others, 
are all put down in little letters or figures, and made eternal. 
The songs of David—the sublime grievings of Job—the specula- 
tions of Plato—the visions of Homer, have by these means been 
handed down faithfully for many centuries, and distributed 
amongst mankind. 

VIf there were no books, our knowledge would be almost con- 
fined to the limit of sight and hearing. All that we could not 
see or hear, in action, would be to us—like the inhabitants (if there 
be any) of the planet Saturn—a mere matter of idle conjecture. — 

To read, mark, learn and inwardly digest all the thoughts and 
learning of others is evidently impossible. It is beyond the 
compass of any intellect. But we may gather a portion of this 
knowledge, and the object is to know how to begin this humbler 
task, and how to proceed for the purpose. . 
\/We must not read to waste. We must be moderate if we wish 
to gain much. The bee does not overload himself with the nectar 
of flowers, but takes what he can carry away. We must select 
also, and see that the quality of what we take be good. 

We should read, not merely that we may make money, not to 
sharpen our intellect, but to enlarge it. We should read in order 
to know and feel what is good, and what is evil, and to do what is 
good and useful. Are we ambitious? let us learn humility. Are 
we avaricious ? let us learn content. When a man can truly say 
to himself, “My mind to me a kingdom is,” a kingdom of which 
he is the absolute ruler, there is no king beyond him. \~ 

And now I propose to offer a few observations on the mode of 
reading books ; i.e. to show how books may be read with profit. 

I do not pretend to exhaust the subject, but simply to state 
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what I myself have found to be useful. Every man gains some- 
thing from his own experience. During his periods of study, he 
must have noted the times when he derived advantage, and when 
he did not succeed in reaping any. His gain and loss on these 
occasions, properly pointed out, cannot fail I think to be of use to 
others. Without some counsel, a man at first reads to waste—he 
reads much that becomes of little value. 

Were I to collect the opinions of others, I should probably place 
before you brilliant sentences, imposing maxims. But as I have 
not found all instructions easy to follow, or profitable in the result, 
I shall, by taking everything from my own experience, from my 
own point of view, show, amongst things that may be questionable, 
things that are at least stamped with my own convictions. 

Let us first consider the temper in which we ought to commence 
our studies. 

We should come to our studies, then, with a clear unprejudiced 
mind, with a resolution to persevere, until we fully understand 
our author: to read him, in short, with candour and industry. It 
is indispensable that we should strive to discover the truth or 
beauty of a book, rather than its errors. We should begin with 
a trusting, rather than with a carping spirit. The faults generally 
float upon the surface, and may easily be discovered. But the 
truths lie deeper, and must be sought for. The latter will 
strengthen and fertilise the mind of the reader. The discovery 
of the former will merely only feed his self-conceit. A boy who 
has been a year in geography, may know that Bohemia is not on 
the sea-coast. But it requires that a man should have a fine 
mind and a cultivated intellect to appreciate the vernal beauties 
that lie scattered about in Shakespeare’s pastoral of ‘The Winter’s 
Tale.’ 

If you should not understand the precise meaning of an author 
of repute, or fail to appreciate him at his current value (for 
humour, or style, &c.), don’t rely on your first impression, but try 
again, at a future time. Do not complain that the author has not 
done what he has not professed to do, or that he has not come up 
to a model at which he has not uimed. Give him credit for what 
he has done, apart from all other considerations. Hazlitt said, 
“Mr. B criticises Mrs. Siddons, and says that she is not a 
philosopher.” The answer is, “She does not pretend to bea philo- 
sopher ; all that she attempts is to be a great actress,—and in 
this she succeeds.” 

“Always consider the character or quality of a book. If it bea 
history, do not look for wit. If it be a book of jests, do not look 
for a moral discourse. There are indeed sometimes sparks of wit 
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in a history, and sometimes a moral in a joke, but these are 
occasional only, and do not form the staple of the book, on which 
alone the author is strictly amenable to critical judgment. 

Then in reading a book, remember that almost every author 
writes on the presumption that the reader knows something of the 
history or science, politics, or other subject on which he treats. 
Without this presumption, all books would be flat and tedious. 
There would be no style, no clearness or rapidity of narration, 
were the author to stop at every sentence to explain what he has 
a right to suppose that nineteen out of every twenty readers 
know. There would be no incentive or stimulus for the reader. 
The mere use of words and phrases which are not in everyday use, 
the adoption of new combinations, forces the reader to think, and 
induces him to ascertain and verify meanings, which he would 
otherwise idly take upon trust, and never remember afterwards. 

Sometimes, in compound words or complicated sentences, it is 
useful to analyse and take them to pieces, and examine the parts 
separately. Itis a good practice, especially in books which profess 
to deal with science, or to encounter difficult problems. It tends 
to prove them and render them intelligible. 

At first, you should treasure up facts, as so many items of 
knowledge. After a time you will select from them. A fact to 
be useful must be suggestive ; otherwise it is no better than a 
tissue of words. There are many facts as barren as the sands on 
the sea-shore. These you will discover in the course of time. 

Some persons are for reason only—or rather for books which 
proceed upon calculation and reasoning. But reasoning deals 
with only one faculty of the mind, and we should not confine 
ourselves to one. The most famous works, those which have 
lasted longer than others, are not works proceeding merely from 
reason. The Bible, Homer, Shakespeare’s works, proceeded from 
other influences. 

Besides facts, besides reasoning, there will probably appear the 
opinions of the author. Read and consider these also. If the 
book be the product of a great writer, observe the style carefully. 
For a good style is not a mere grace in writing. It consists of 
words which have the best meanings, and more meaning (i.e. truer, 
deeper meaning) than words that are placed in a dull, and poorly 
written book. There is no style worth the name which does not 
involve new ideas. It is, in fact, this accession of new thoughts 
which constitutes the merit of any style in writing. 

We always read with a view to profit—of some kind or other ; 
to obtain information, to determine an opinion, or for amusement, 
which is profit in another shape. 
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This being the case, never read when the mind is listless, nor 
when you are disposed to be idle. This is frequently the case 
when the body only is fatigued. “Above all, never read when the 
mind has been fatigued by exertion. For the mind can no more 
endure too much than the body. After a certain quantity of 
labour, it fails either to distinguish, perceive, or to remember 
very distinctly. Persistence, in such case, damages and effaces 
much of what has been read when the mind was fresh and im- 
pressible ; the judgment becomes dull and fails to act. 

At such times it is better to let the memory or the fancy have 
its will and stray elsewhere; better still to repose altogether 
until you attain new strength. The bad consequence of “all 
work and no play” has been enshrined in a proverb. 

Do not content yourself, as I have said, with mere facts and 
books of science. Read also works of imagination, in prose and 
poetry. They will enliven your mind, and enrich it also. All 
knowledge does not consist in amassing information to trade 
with in future life, to serve you in your ordinary dealings in a 
trade or a profession. There are vast treasures besides, which 
stimulate and raise and educate the intellect, much that enables 
you to judge of men and things in general, of words and actions, 
and motives, in a wider scope. Believe me, there is often hid in 
a poet’s verse a deeper moral than in a bulky sermon. 

No treatise or essay, on politics or history or morals, or on any 
branch of science which I have ever read, contains as much 
wisdom as a play of Shakespeare. 

Do not shut out any author of merit. To limit yourself always 
to certain books or subjects is to blind yourself wilfully to all the 
wonders that lie beyond them. 

Always read the preface toa book. It places you on vantage 
ground, and enables you to survey more completely the book 
itself. You frequently also discover the character of the author 
from the preface. You see his aims, perhaps his prejudices. 
You see the point of view from which he takes his pictures, the 
rocks and impediments which he himself beholds, and you steer 
accordingly. 

Sometimes an author has a merit intermixed with obvious 
defects. His style may be absolute or indifferent, whilst his 
reasoning may be good, and his thoughts original. In such case, 
meditate on the valuable matter which he brings before you, and 
forget the rest. 

Understand every word you read; if possible every allusion of 
the author; if practicable whilst you are reading; if not, make 
search and inquiry as soon as may be afterwards. Have a 
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dictionary near you when you read, and when you read a book of 
travels, always read with a map of the country at hand. It 
enables you to follow the author correctly ; and it imprints the 
facts upon your mind. Without a map, the information is vague 
and the impression transitory. 

So also if you read on any subject capable of illustration, for 
the object of teaching is not to teach words but things. There- 
fore, have the object or a printed representation of it by you. If 
it be of the manufacture or ornamenting of china, for instance, 
have a vase or other figure, as the case may require. If you read 
of natural history, prints of birds or animals will materially help 
you to retain in your memory what you may read concerning 
them. The memory retains better what is impressed on two 
senses than on one. 

Books relating to a science or a profession should be studied 
carefully. But the quantity of study in each day should be 
moderate. Do not overburthen your mind with too much labour. 

After having read as much as your mind will easily retain, sum 
up what you have read—endeavour to place in view the portion 
or subject that has formed your morning’s study ; and then reckon 
up (as you would reckon up a sum) the facts or items of know- 
ledge that you have gained. If any of these should not be 
distinctly impressed on your mind, turn back to that which is 
imperfectly remembered and freshen your memory. It generally 
happens that the amount of three or four hours reading may be 
reduced to and concentrated in half a dozen propositions. These 
are your gains—these are the facts or opinions that you have 
acquired. You may investigate the truth of them hereafter. The 
next day revert to your last reading, and try if what you obtained 
yesterday still remain as so many precise facts in your mind. 

Although I think that one’s general reading should extend 
over many subjects, yet for serious study we should confine our- 
selves to some branch of literature or science. Otherwise the 
mind becomes confused and enfeebled, and the thoughts, dissipated 
on many things, will settle profitably on none. 

A man, whose duration of life is limited, and whose powers are 
limited also, should not aim at all things, but should content 
himself with a few. By such means he may master one and 
become tolerably familiar perhaps with two or three arts or 
sciences. He may indeed even make valuable contributions to 
them. Without this economy of labour he cannot produce any 
complete work, nor can he exhaust any subject. 

History in general is the story of crimes and conquests. It 
does not concern itself with peaceful heroes or silent blessings. 
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It deals little with discoveries—little with the progress of liter- 
ature or science. It seldom descends to individuals unless they 
be possessed of rank or power. Dante, Shakespeare, Newton, are 
rarely mentioned in history, and then only in a cursory way. 
It has, however, this advantage, that you may extract profit from 
the bad as well as from the good characters. Some people exist 
for examples and others for warnings. It is the commonest of 
morals that you are to imitate the one and avoid the other. It 
is necessary to recollect not only dates and names, not only 
events, but to examine also their significance and import on later 
times. You must draw inferences from them in order to compre- 
hend their value. 

Look at the French Revolution. The scholar will recollect 
what a state of things existed before it. The most unjust 
privileges were possessed by the nobles, the clergy and the 
higher classes. These persons enjoyed almost exclusively the 
fruits of the abundant earth. The people were oppressed 
and without rights. They were stung into rebellion by a long 
series of abuses, which finally became no longer endurable. The 
people themselves were equally unjust and cruel in their turn. 
Horrible cruelties were exercised during the Reign of Terror. 
There arose a confusion of religions, discordant policies, every 
species of passion and policy came into power by turn, until at 
last they were finally subdued by a great military genius, who 
commenced a new domination, not very different from the old 
against which they had rebelled formerly. 

All this from general history. But would the inquiring reader 
enrich his mind further, let him read and lay to his soul the 
thousand instances of individual heroism and devotion, which 
made the time illustrious as well as disgraceful; the good which 
was seen on both sides, Royalist as well as Republican. What 
courage, what generosity, what tenderness, what fidelity, what 
self-sacrifice shone out in those terrible and stormy days! 

Again, what a world of knowledge may be gathered by medita- 
ting on the lives of remarkable men! Their thoughts and actions, 
their birth and growth and fulfilment, all the chances and 
accidents of their course, are pregnant with more than ordinary 
meaning. As their stature is beyond their fellows, so are their 
lives transcendent in value, abundant in their depths, fertile in 
the shallowest places. A distinguished writer has said, that the 
history of a great man is the history of the time he lived in. 
Now, although the humours of dominating persons have frequently 
contributed to certain results, yet the character of a people, their 
bravery or industry, their patience or other qualities, and the 
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growing intelligence of the times —_ lived in, have generally, 
I think, determined the result. 

Then what lessons are taught by the common records of every 
day! Look at the love of parents,—the endurances of married 
women,—the crimes and heroism, the frauds and follies of men — 
the Bankrupt and Insolvent Courts,—the accidents and offences set 
forth in newspapers,—the news from distant lands,—the tyrannies 
and cruelties and revolts in foreign countries,—the privations and 
perseverance of travellers,—the frightful agonies of the castaway, 
—the recoveries from shipwreck,—all that people think and do and 
suffer at all times. Not one of these facts should lie barren in 
the mind. They should be dwelt upon; they should be planted in 
the memory, and produce a new thought, a new growth. In the 
course of time some of them may become events in history, and 
may be taught as lessons for the times to come. 

In the course of reading, a variety of subjects will occur to the 
mind of any one who tries to look at a subject on all sides. 
We read, for instance, of a man’s children inheriting funds or 
money, and we think at first only how lucky he is. But reflect! 
What a fine effect of social polity it is, which enables a man who 
has toiled during his life to bequeath at his death to those who 
were dear to him, those probably for whom alone he has toiled, 
all the results of his labour. Although he must go from this 
world into the next as naked as he was born, he can—by means 
of a will or social agreement—give that which he cannot take with 
him to persons whom of all the world he loved the best. When we 
abuse and deride the law, let us recollect that it is an aggregate 
of many intellects, a body of polity dealing with the most difficult 
subjects, and formed for the benefit of all. 








Doctor Deroni’'s Secret. 


PART I. 
* Cuapter L 


My father was an analytical chemist, and one of my earliest 
recollections is of a hurried visit secretly paid to his laboratory, 
where I gazed, half in terror, half in delight, at the fuming and 
hissing retort, and at the electrical machine with its big glass 
wheel. 

My father was in great repute as an analyst and adviser on the 
value of new inventions, and earned many substantial fees by his 
advice on those matters. I, his only son, was sent to a good 
school, but at my own earnest request, instead of sending me to 
Oxford, my father took me into his laboratory, and taught me 
chemistry, electricity, and one or two other sciences. When he 
had possessed me of all he knew himself, he wished to send me 
to Germany for six months, to see whether the blue-spectacled 
professors there knew any more than we did in England. 

Naturally enough, perhaps, for a man of his ability, my 
father was not content to go on adding five guineas to five 
guineas by slow degrees. He therefore set to work and made 
a new dye—a beautiful dark brown—and patented it. He 
then connected himself with a man who professed to “know 
the trade,” and had no doubt he could “push the thing” 
easily. After a little, my father’s money began to melt away, 
and his friend wanted to start a company—*“The business 
needed capital.” Well—to cut a long story short—the company 
was started, with my father’s coadjutor as manager; but it 
never paid, and in two years “The Nut Brown Dye Company” 
was wound up. The assets consisted of some expensive engines 
and machinery, and a large number of outstanding bad debts. 
The manager went to America, and my father was ruined. He 
never held up his head again, and died, I fear, of a broken heart. 

I tried to carry on his business, but I found that those who had 
gladly trusted the tried skill and wide experience of the father, 
would have nothing to say to the son. I saw my small stock of 
money rapidly melting away, so I sold the laboratory, and de- 
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termined to get “ qualified” as a doctor. I entered myself as a 
medical student at St. Simon’s Hospital. What with fees and 
books and my board and lodging, I found the eighty pounds 
received from the sale of my father’s laboratory did not last very 
long. Things got worse and worse, till I seriously thought of 
hiring myself out as assistant at a druggist’s shop, and giving 
up all idea of attending lectures. 

One morning in October I was performing my duty as 
“dresser,” in one of the surgical wards of the hospital, when 
Dr. Armitage, one of the physicians, entered, accompanied by a 
stranger. The two went to a bed where a poor fellow was lying 
who had been crushed well-nigh to death by some machinery the 
day before. The doctors examined his numerous fractures, and 
seemed to be holding an informal consultation. Apparently the 
stranger was urging some view of the case, or advising that some 
operation should be tried. He got quite excited, and accompanied 
his rapid Italian speech with many gestures, spreading out his 
palms, waving his hands in the air, touching daintily every now 
and then the patient before him. The London doctor was 
listening thoughtfully, stroking his chin, and putting in a word 
now and then. 

At last they left the bedside and came slowly down the ward. 
As they came near me, Dr. Armitage caught my eye, and stopped. 

“ Pardon me, Dr. Beroni,” he said, “but you were saying down- 


stairs that you wanted an assistant well up in chemistry, and 
so on.” 


“Yes.” 

“Well, I think I’ve got the very man to suit you.” 

“Ah! so?” 

“This is Mr. John Glendinning, doctor, one of our students, that 
is, in medicine; for I don’t think we could teach him much in 
chemistry.” 

Dr. Beroni, who merely bowed to me, said a word or two in 
Italian to Dr. Armitage, who replied aloud : 

“Oh, there’s no possible doubt about his carefulness. He was 
brought up in his father’s laboratory.” 

“Ah! Good!” 

By this time I had taken a good look at the Italian doctor. He 
was decidedly past middle life, but not yet old. He was thin, with 
stooping shoulders, shrunken limbs, and delicate, nervous hands. 
His hair was thin and iron-grey. He seemed, in fact, an old 
man for his years. The mouth was reserved and firm, perhaps 
severe, and the eyes were black and piercing. His complexion 
was dark of course ; if there are any Italian physicians in red and 
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white, I have never seen one. Dr. Beroni was a gentleman; 
there could be no doubt of that, but what sort of a man he was I 
could not make up my mind. I harbour a fancy that if I give my 
instinct full play, as a dog, or a child does by nature, I can tell 
roughly the character of a man at the first glance; but here my 
faculty,—instinct, or whatever you may call it,—was at fault, and 
I could not feel sure whether Dr. Beroni was a man to be trusted 
or not. 

“Tf you would like to speak to Mr. Glendinning, Dr. Beroni,” 
said Dr. Armitage, “ will you kindly excuse me? I have an 
operation to perform, and I must go at once. Perhaps, 
Mr. Glendinning, you will be kind enough to see Dr. Beroni 
downstairs.” 

I led the way to the lower floors, and meantime the doctor pro- 
ceeded to tell me his requirements. He was engaged, he said, in 
a series of rather tiresome and uninteresting experiments, and 
wanted an assistant upon whose patience and accuracy he could 
depend, for a few hours three days a week. Indeed, it was a care- 
ful and patient recorder of facts that he wanted—“hardly a 
gentleman of my considerable acquirements.” 

I said I thought I could be careful and accurate, and asked 
whether it would be necessary for me to give up attending 
lectures, and walking the hospital. 

“T think not,” he replied. ‘ You can dine rather early, and be 
at my house at six. Then if four hours’ work is not too much for 
you, all I want could be done before ten. Do you believe in 
phrenology, Mr. Glendinning ?” 

“No,” I replied, with a wondering smile. 

“ Ah! I do,—a little,—that is, I place some reliance upon it. 
Have you any objection to let me put my fingers through your 
hair ?” 

“Oh, no; I don’t mind. But, may I ask you, Dr. Beroni, 
what salary you thought of giving your assistant?” I was 
anxious to be the first to ask this question, because I had no idea 
what I ought to ask, and I was afraid of asking either a ridicu- 
lously low sum, or one that would prevent the doctor from 
accepting my services altogether. 

“ Well, I have hardly thought of that; let me see,—four hours 
a day three days a week: would twenty guineas a month be satis- 
factory ?” 

I said it would be quite satisfactory, and turning into one of 
the waiting-rooms I sat down to submit my head to the Italian’s 
examination. If he had a craze for phrenology, I thought, it was 
quite natural that he should wish to satisfy himself that I had 
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the bumps which indicate accuracy and carefulness in a proper 
state of development. I was only anxious not to lose the work. 
Twenty guineas a month! It was quite fair pay for the number 
of hours Dr. Beroni wished to keep me at work, and the kind of work 
I would have to do. I could save money out of less than that. 

As the doctor ran his fingers through my hair, he said in a low 
voice, as if speaking to himself, “ Yes, safe enough, and yet it 
is odd.”—“ You are not very orderly in small matters,” he 
continued aloud ; “you generally mislay your letters, keys, and 
so forth, while all the time you cannot bear disorder.” 

I actually started. That was one of my earliest characteristics. 
“You have a sympathetic nature,” he said again,—“ strong 
passions; will not so strong as it ought to be. Excuse me for 
one moment, Mr. Glendinning,” and the doctor made some 
trifling excuse and left me alone. 

I was sitting with my back to the door, occupied in pleasant 
dreams as to the magnificent fortune of twenty guineas a month. 
In about a minute I felt a little restless,—as one feels sometimes 
when one is wearing a tight collar, or is uncomfortable without 
knowing quite what ails one. I wanted to turn round and look out 
to see if the doctor was coming back. Suddenly I felt as if some 
one were standing close behind me, and I wheeled rapidly round in 
my chair, and saw, not Doctor Beroni, indeed, but his shadow on 
the opposite wall of the narrow passage, as he swiftly moved to one 
side, outside the door. The upper part of the door of the waiting- 
room was of common glass, so I could not possibly be mistaken. 

I did not quite like this. It seemed like an unworthy trick. 
But I was anxious to secure the employment, so I did not care to 
quarrel with him. In another minute Dr. Beroni re-appeared, 
and I was then and there engaged as his laboratory assistant, and 
promised to begin work on the following day. He gave me his 
card—Dunnett House, Field Lane, Great Eastern Road, E. It 
was a long way off, and my new employer told me which rail- 
way I must take, and how I could find his house. 

“By the way, I forgot travelling expenses. A guinea a month 
will be allowed for that. Oh, you need not hesitate to take it. 
It is a matter of course. Sir, I wish you good-morning ”—and 
with a stately bow Dr. Beroni was gone. 

In another hour I met Dr. Armitage, and told him I had got 
the post at Dr. Beroni’s. 

“ Have you?” he returned. “ Well, I am very glad, and you 
ought to learn something there, for he is said to know more about 
chemistry and metallurgy than any other man in Europe.” 
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_ Carrer II, 


I ser out for Dunnett House on a cold autumn afternoon. The 
air was thick with mist. The very gas lamps in the railway- 
station looked dim and woe-begone; the carriages seemed mustier 
and dirtier than usual. I was carried over miles of houses, 
warehouses, factories, lanes, and alleys, till we came to more open 
ground, and ran past bare unlovely banks of earth, strewed with 
stones, ashes, old tins, and shreds of paper; past wide desolate 
fields, leafless and broken hedgerows, small stagnant pools. 
Here and there was a row of squalid cottages, and now and then 
appeared a few half-finished houses, begun by some bankrupt 
builder. 

At last we stopped at a small wooden platform, with a tumble- 
down wooden shed for a station-house. Sandown Road was the 
name of the station. I got out and, following Dr. Beroni’s 
instructions, after about a mile’s walk I arrived at Dunnett 
House. It was rather large, and had once, no doubt, been a 
handsome “ family mansion.” No other house was within six or 
seven hundred yards of its gates. A high wall ran between the 
garden and shrubbery and the lane. AsI passed I noticed a 
door in the wall, which I supposed led to the kitchen and offices 
behind the house. A little farther on was a high wooden gate, in 
which was a smaller wicket-gate. I pushed it open and entered. 
The house door was reached by a wide flight of steps, and a hand- 
some bay window flanked it on either side. A blank wall 
connected the house with the wall which ran between it and the 
lane. In front was a large neglected garden. I could just see 
through the misty twilight some overgrown bushes, straggling 
cabbages, and grass-grown walks. 

I went up to the door, and after some trouble discovered a large 
rusty bell-pull, which moved with difficulty; after a second 
application, the door was opened by a small-sized damsel, and 
the doctor himself appeared, and shaking hands with me, led me 
into a large room on the right of the entrance-hall, half again 
as long as it was broad; at the farther end was an inner room 
separated from the library by large folding doors. Hanging 
lamps shed a soft and slightly tinted light. Round the walls 
were rows of shelves, filled with books, chiefly bound in ancient 
leather. There was a large fireplace with a lofty mantelpiece of 
black oak, but there was no fire, and the room had a comfortless, 
deserted appearance. 

Dr. Beroni led the way into the room beyond, evidently an 
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annexe, built on the ground between the lane and the main body 
of the house. On the left was a door which opened into the 
laboratory, a small room with a furnace, retorts, electrical 
machines, and cases of chemicals. On the side nearest the 
lane was a door, which I afterwards found opened upon a sort of 
store-room where the bulkier materials were kept, and this room 
communicated by a narrow passage with the door in the wall 
which I had noticed on my first approach to the house. 

Some chemicals were being fused in a crucible as we entered, 
and the doctor now added something from a bottle, and noted the 
temperature, the quantity used, and the result. He then handed 
me several large sheets of paper on which the results of many 
similar experiments were noted, and taking me back to the 
library, showed me a large volume of blank paper, and informed 
me that part of my duty would be to tabulate these notes in the 
volume, and afterwards to make more experiments and keep a 
careful record of them. I set about my task at once, while my 
employer returned to the laboratory. 

I had been busy for about half-an-hour when a girl entered. 
In the dim lamp-light I could see little more than a tall figure, 
a white face, and a crown of jet-black hair. I rose and bowed, 
and the young lady returned my salute rather distantly. She 
searched for a few seconds on one of the shelves, and having 
found the book she wanted, silently left the room. 

After another hour had passed, the Italian beckoned me into 
the laboratory, that I might assist him with the process, which 
apparently had reached its critical point. Anxiously he hung 
over the crucible, treating it in various ways,—cooling it, he 
would pass a current of electricity through the mass, and watch 
for some expected result,—or he would charge it with electricity 
and expose it again to the heat of the furnace. Every now and 
then he called to me, to make a note of some kind—of 
temperature, colour, or time. At last his patience was exhausted. 
The investigation, apparently, was unsuccessful. He set aside 
the crucible with an angry exclamation in Italian, and returning 
to the library, paced up and down, his hands behind his back, his 
head on his breast, in an attitude of deep dejection. Now and 
then he would pause, and taking a manuscript volume from one 
of the shelves, consult its pages, then refer to the loose notes he 
had made, and then resume his pacing up and down the room. 

Finally he stopped, stamped his foot, and said aloud,—“ It 
must succeed: it shall succeed! Come Mr. Glendinning,” he 
continued, “ we have had enough of it for to-night. Will you join 
us at supper this evening ?” 
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Dr. Beroni led the way out of the library, crossed the hall, and 
opened the door of a room on the other side. It was brightly 
lighted, and a table was already laid for supper. From a low 
seat beside the fire, a girl rose slowly to her feet. 

“Ina, my dear,” said the doctor, “let me introduce to you 
Mr. Glendinning, the son, I am told, of an eminent savant, who 
has agreed to aid me in my work.” 

The young lady smiled, and I perceived how lovely she was. 
In repose her face seemed cold, though with perfect features ; 
but when she smiled I thought her by far the most lovely girl 
I had ever beheld. Her dress was of a creamy white, soft and 
warm in texture, and admirably suited to her dark hair and eyes. 
Her hands were as beautiful as her face,—thin and delicate. I 
noticed that she wore no bracelets or rings ; a thin gold chain of 
antique pattern round her neck, without any pendant, was her 
only ornament. 

Ne servant appeared; we sat down to the little table, and 
helped each other. During supper I was astonished at the 
brilliancy of the doctor’s conversation. He had travelled much. 
He did not touch upon science, but spoke of modern art, of 
English and Italian politics, of music, of the topics of the day. 
One of us happened to speak of “thought-reading.” Some 
articles had appeared on the subject in one or two of the leading 
reviews, and the thing was becoming rather a fashionable 
drawing-room amusement. 

“You don’t believe there is anything in it, of course, Dr. 
Beroni ?” I asked carelessly. 

“T don’t know that,” he answered seriously. ‘‘ Have you read 
the articles and correspondence in the ‘ New World’?” 

I confessed that I had not. 

“Well, I believe it has been established that under certain 
conditions certain people may communicate to each other simple 
ideas without any known material signs.” 

“Or looks ?” I suggested. 

“Or looks,” returned the doctor. ‘I meant by the expression 


‘material signs’ all ordinary methods of communicating in- 
telligence.” 


I shook my head. 

“Come now,” said the Italian, with a smile, “ have you never 
thought a good deal about an absent friend, and found a letter 
from him on your table next morning?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And what was that? Have you never said to a friend as he 


opened your door, ‘I was just thinking about you’? ” 
VOL, LXXII. 0 
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“ Of course.” 

“ And what was that?” 

“ Merely a coincidence, I should say.” 

“But the phenomenon is too regular with some people to be 
accounted for in that way. My daughter, for example, can tell 
the hour of the day that I have been thinking of her, if we agree 
before I leave in the morning that at some part of the day I will 
fix my thoughts on her for two or three minutes.” 

“Ts it possible!” 

“The result is not always satisfactory. Much depends upon 
the two persons being under similar physical and mental con- 
ditions,— something, I am inclined to imagine, on the weather 
or rather the electrical condition of the atmosphere. But the 
number of successful experiments is singular. More than that, 
we can generally succeed in guessing what subject the other is 
thinking of, if we choose.” 

He turned to his daughter as he spoke, and took a pack of 
cards from a side table. 

“Ina, do you mind letting Mr. Glendinning see whether you 
can guess the card I am thinking of?”’* 

Ina smiled, and closed her eyes. The doctor showed mea card, 
—the Queen of Clubs,—and then said aloud : . 

“ Now, Ina.” 

The girl looked steadily into his eyes for a few seconds, and 
then said suddenly : 

“The Queen of Spades, or Clubs,—I can’t be sure which.” 

“That is not quite successful,” said Dr. Beroni, as he showed 
her the card; “try again.” 

Again she closed her eyes, and her father asked me to choose a 
card. Ididso. It was the ace of diamonds. Again Miss Beroni 
fastened her eyes on her father’s face, and now she answered 
more readily than before,—“ The ace of diamonds!” 

“ You may imagine,” said the Italian, “that we are playing a 
little trick upon you, that my daughter and I have some secret 
code of signals, or that unconsciously I give some indication in 
my countenance of the card Iam thinking of; but it is not so. 
The experiment sometimes succeeds when we are quite separated 
from each other. Let us try. You leave the room, Ina, and Mr. 
Glendinning and I will think of some name.” 

The girl went out into the hall, and I suggested the name of 
“ Mr. Gladstone.” 


* For a description of a series of such experiments, which were actually 
made, see an article on “ Thought Reading,” in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ 
for June 1882. 
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“ Bend your will with all your power,” said the doctor, “on the 
intention that she shall know it, and I will do the same.” 

A short interval of silence followed, and then Ina gently opened 
the door and uttered Mr. Gladstone’s name. 

By this time I was greatly interested, and indeed somewhat 
excited. 

“May I try?” I asked. “I am curious to know whether I 
have any share in this wonderful faculty.” 

“ Certainly,” returned the doctor. 

He and his daughter stood side by side, and I stood facing them. 

“Shut your eyes, Mr. Glendinning,” said Ina, in her low, 
musical voice, “after you have looked at us steadily, and perhaps 
asort of picture of the card we are thinking of will appear to 
you. It does to me.” 

They glanced at a card, and then I looked full into the doctor’s 
piercing eyes. They seemed to exercise a strange spell over me, 
andit was almost with a sense of relief that I turned to look at 
his daughter. Her beautiful dark eyes met mine frankly and 
fearlessly. A kind of thrill passed through my frame, and I put 
my hands before my face. Slowly the image ofa card formed 
itself before my sight just as if I had been looking at it for some 
minutes under a strong light, and had then shut my eyes. 

“The five of hearts,” I said, almost involuntarily. 

“Right!” cried the doctor with enthusiasm. “You have the 
gift. It is well known that the same thing can be carried on 
much more easily by the help of the mesmeric sleep.” 

He turned to Ina, who was reclining in a low chair by the 
fire, and fixing his eyes on hers, made a few passes before her 
face, and presently she fell into a light sleep. The doctor next 
jotted down on a slip of paper before me the subjects of which he 
chose to think, and Ina, without being questioned, spoke of the 
same subjects. Next he handed his pencil to me, and I jotted 
down some subjects at randem—the sea—the moon—the French 
Revolution—the House of Commons—and again the sleeping girl 
followed our thoughts. 

“T had heard of this before,” I said, when Miss Beroni awoke, 
“but how do you explain it ?” 

“The philosophical explanation is not so difficult,” replied the 
Italian ; “but it would take a long time to discuss that.” 

“Would you like to be mesmerised?” asked the doctor, when 
he had expounded his theory. But I shrank from subjecting my 
thoughts, perhaps my will, to a man of whom, after all, I knew 
nothing, and excused myself on the ground that it was late, and 
I must return to town. 


o 2 
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“Tt is very curious,” said I, as I rose to take my leave. 

“Curious!” echoed the doctor. “It is more than curious. It is 
nothing less than the discovery of a new sense, or rather of a 
natural power more important, perhaps, than some at least of 
the senses. The question has never been properly investigated, 
and it will take time and labour to perfect our knowledge; but 
there is no reason why we should not discover conditions under 
which friends, thousands of miles apart, may converse with each 
other as freely as though they were face to face.” 

I took my leave, thinking that I would only too gladly take 
part in any experiments, however unpractical and absurd, that 


gave me a chance of being thrown into the society of Ina 
Beroni. 


Cuapter III. 


A WEEK or two passed away, and I encountered nothing of 
special interest at Dunnett House. I had not been again invited 
to Dr. Beroni’s dining-room, nor had I again seen his beautiful 
daughter. <A tray of light refreshments was brought into the 
library while the doctor and I carried on our experiments. What 
these experiments really were, or what object they had in view, 
I could not conjecture. They seemed altogether irrational and 
absurd. Sometimes I fancied that the Italian must be engaged 
in searching for the elixir of life, or the philosopher’s stone, that 
would change other metals into gold. However, it was no 
business of mine how the Italian chose to spend his time, and I 
continued to work away with minerals, gases, batteries, and 
sheets of tabulated results, as patiently as I could. 

Before my father’s death I had become a member of a West-End 
club, and I still kept my name on the books. It was a relief, 


* sometimes, to encounter other society than that met with at St. 


Simon’s Hospital. 

One day as I was sitting in the club smoking-room, which was 
nearly empty, Lord Danzil sauntered up and sat down near me. 
He was a tall, well-built man, apparently about forty years of age, 
with a large face, the lower part of which was of great breadth. 
His mouth was hard and cruel, and his eyes had a smile that no 
woman could trust. Perhaps I was prejudiced, for I never liked 
the man. 

“T hear you are helping Dr. Beroni in some of his experi- 
ments,” he said after a few commonplace remarks. 

“Yes,” I answered with some surprise. ‘“ Do you know him?” 
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“Oh, yes; I have known him for years. I met him at Vienna, 
and we were a good deal together ; I must go and see him. I did 
not know till the other day that he was in England. He isa 
curious man,—never stays above a year or two in the same place.” 

I made no answer, and Lord Danzil went on: 

“He had a daughter, I remember, when I saw him last, who 


promised to be a great beauty. Have you seen her ?” 
“Yes; once.” 


A pause. 

“Has the doctor been treating you to any of his queer notions 
—thought-reading, and so on?” 

‘We had some conversation on the subject.” 

“ And a little mesmerism, I daresay ? ” 

I did not answer. 

“ Or astrology ?” 

“No.” 

“Have you had the dark séance, and the wonderful crystal 
affair ?”, 

“No; I know nothing about it.” 

“Ah! that will come in due time, I suppose. But what do you 
think of the fair Ina ?” 


“ Really, Lord Danzil, I can’t say. I have only seen the lady 
once in my life.” 


Lord Danzil smiled, and seemed to be turning over something 
in his mind. 

“And the old fellow is still at his mysterious chemical experi- 
ments, is he?” 

“Qh, yes.” 


He then put a few questions to me about the nature of these 
experiments, and as I could tell him almost nothing, I was not 
perhaps so careful in answering as I ought to have been. 

“ Well, the old doctor’s fancies are nothing to us, my dear 
fellow,” said my companion,—it occurred to me that I had never 
been Lord Danzil’s “ dear fellow” before—* but I will give you 
one little bit of advice; don’t let Dr. Beroni gain too much 
influence over you. I don’t understand these Italians, or their 
ways. Why does a learned man like this doctor go wandering 
all over Europe instead of settling down to practise, like anybody 
else? Why does he have one assistant, and then another. None 
remain with him long. Why does he use his daughter to draw 
you into his spiritualistic nonsense ?” 

I made an exclamation of indignant dissent. 

“What possible object could the doctor have in trying to draw 
me, as you call it, into his strange theories and practices ?” 
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“He may find you a. fit subject for his experiments, and wish 
to use you in that way. I have heard of such things before. 
But I will only ask you one question, and, if you can answer it, 
you may forget all I have said. Is it usual for a scientific man 
to keep his assistant—an assistant whom he trusts, and introduces 
to his family—entirely in the dark concerning the nature and 
object of the experiments on which he is engaged ?” 

“Perhaps not,” I replied after a pause ; “but Dr. Beroni may 
have very good reasons for not wishing to share his secrets with 
any one.” 

“And the less you have to do with his secrets the better,” 
returned my acquaintance, as he rose and left me. 

It was good-natured of Danzil to put me on my guard, if he 
really did know anything against the doctor or his ways. And 
yet Lord Danzil was not quite the man from whom I should have 
expected disinterested kindness. His name had an unpleasant 
odour attaching to it. He had no estates to speak of, and never 
lived at his place, Oakleigh Park, but spent his time in wandering 
over Europe, not always in the best of company. He seldom 
went into society, and society was a little shy of him. I shared 
the general prejudice against the man; but perhaps, I thought, I 
ought to try to overcome it. It appeared, at least, that he had 
spoken in a friendly way to me, though I liked his manner as 
little as ever. 


Cuapter IY. 


A rew days after my conversation with Lord Danzil, Dr. 
Beroni met me in his library with a perplexed air. 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Glendinning, to have troubled you to come 
out here to-night. Iam going to try an experiment of a new, 
and yet a very old kind; in fact if [ had lived three centuries 
ago, I believe I would have run some risk of the stake, even in 
enlightened England! If I had thought of it in time I would 
have telegraphed to prevent your coming, for I don’t know that 
it will have any interest for you.” 

I said that my journey was of no consequence. 

“Since you are here, then, Mr. Glendinning,” the doctor added, 
“perhaps you would like to look on.” 

But I remembered Lord Danzil’s warning. And so I said, 
somewhat coldly, that I was much obliged, but if he would 
excuse me I would not stay that evening. 

The Italian bade me good-night without any expression of 
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disappointment, and I left the room. While I was getting my 
hat, Miss Beroni crossed the hall. She came forward and held 
out her hand. 

“You are not going away, Mr. Glendinning ?” said she, with 
some surprise, as I moved towards the door. 

“Yes ; your father has no need of my services to-night.” 

“ But he has—that is, there must be some mistake.” 

“ And I cannot stay now, for your father invited me to remain, 
and I refused.” 

It was probably nothing but my own vanity that made me 
fancy that a shade of disappointment crossed her lovely face. 

“T am sorry you must go,” she said. 

“If you have the least desire for me to stay ”— I replied, 
awkwardly enough, “I shall be delighted to do so. But what can 
I say to Dr. Beroni?” 

“Never mind,” she answered, opening the door of the dining- 
room,”—sit down here; I will tell papa that you have changed 
your mind, and come for you when we are ready.” 

When Ina once more appeared, she had changed her dress, the 
white one she wore when I first saw her. She beckoned me to 
follow her, and led the way to the door of the library. As soon 
as the door was opened I perceived a strong scent, like that of 
the incense used in Catholic churches, and I stood entranced at 
the beauty of the scene that met my gaze. 

The library itself was in darkness, and the room beyond shone 
with a trembling delicate light. The folding-doors were thrown 
back, making the farther room look like the lighted chancel of a 
church, of which the library, lying in complete darkness, formed 
the nave. The light came from behind a semicircular wall of 
painted glass, and light also came from a few coloured windows 
in the ceiling, which was of a deep blue flecked with golden stars. 
Round the walls of the recess were statues of white marble, and 
a few tripods holding braziers, from which rose clouds of incense, 
white, blue, and rose-coloured. Presently the lights behind the 
painted wall, and in the ceiling, moved, throwing a hundred tints 
on the white statues, on the incense-clouds, and on the rich 
carpets. 

I followed Ina half-way up the library, and saw her father 
reclining on a couch. I went up to him, meaning to apologise 
for my presence, but he motioned me to a low seat, and Ina placed 
herself beside her father. 

I now noticed that one of the tripods held some object about a 
foot in height, covered with a white silk cloth. 

The soft tones of a distant organ were now heard, rising and 
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falling on the scented air. The music was weird, and sad, and 
strange. A sudden burst of triumphant harmony was followed 
by a low, pleading, mournful strain that seemed to come from a 
long distance. The lights were now reduced in brilliancy, and 
as they swung softly behind the painted windows, they barely 
lit up the clouds of incense. Still the music continued its sweet 
sadness, and involuntarily strange feelings of pity and compassion, 
of yearning for some unimagined joy, filled my heart and brain. 
I glanced at Ina, and though the lamps were dim, I believed I 
could discern from her face that the same emotions which in- 
fluenced me were at work in her soul. 

Silently the Italian rose, and led us forward to the ante-room. 

“Wish to see my face,” he whispered to me, “ when we look at 
this together.” 

We knelt round the tripod covered by the white silk cloth. 
The veil was removed by the doctor, and we saw a large and 
brilliant crystal, set in a frame of gold and precious stones. We 
joined our hands, and, kneeling round the crystal, gazed into its 
well-like depths. The changing coloured light threw a thousand 
beautiful tints upon its spotless surface. The clouds of incense 
rose and fell, they made me feel faint with their heavy odour. 
The sad, complaining music, full of pained, yearning entreaty, filled 
all the air. 

Suddenly the surface of the crystal was slightly dimmed. I 
glanced at the Italian knecling opposite me, and saw in his face 
an expression which I had never before seen, and hope never to 
see again—one of conscious guilt, of horror, and of deadly fear. 

My eyes fell again upon the crystal. There I saw, in the 
shining stone, the face, and the expression, which I had the instant 
before seen in the living flesh. 

The figure was standing upright leaning forward, and I had 
hardly time to see the face, before the image turned its head 
away from me, and threw up one arm as if in self-defence; and 
then I saw another face appear behind the Italian’s. I saw a look 
of cold malignant hatred in the stranger’s dark and piercing eyes. 
I saw the uplifted arm, the gleaming steel. I shrieked aloud, and 
sank senseless upon the floor. 


Carter V. 


Wuen I came to myself I was lying on a couch in the dining- 
room, Ina standing beside me with a troubled expression on her 
face, her father bending over me. 

“The incense must have been too strong,” I heard him say to 
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his daughter in his native tongue; “I should have remembered 
that he was not accustomed to it.” 

Ina saw that I was recovering, and held a glass of wine to my 
lips. I emptied the glass—it contained one of the cordials from 
the monasteries of the Alps—and sat up, almost myself again. I 
did not feel inclined to talk, and sat quietly beside the fire, while 
Ina went to a piano and played a few airs, not weird, melancholy 
music like that which we heard in the library, but pleasant light 
movements with sometimes a snatch of the Italian peasant dance- 
tunes. 

“Tell me, doctor,” said I, after supper, “ why you gave yourself 
the trouble to produce so much stage effect? What virtue was 
there in all those moving coloured lights, dark shadows, white 
gleaming statues, clouds of incense, painted ceiling, and melan- 
choly music ?” 

“Their use was this : in the first place to bring into prominence 
the emotional part of our natures, and in the second place to bring 
us, as far as possible, all under the same mental and physical 
conditions. These things act on the senses, the nerves, the 
brain. In all the old religions we have the same means resorted 
to. Even the savage, who has no temple, worships in the depths 
of some solitary grove, where the long-drawn shadows of solemn 
silences have more power than anything art can furnish. From 
the Temple of Solomon, with its golden candelabra, its incense, 
and antiphonal singing, and crowds of kneeling worshippers, we 
have the same appliances, music, lights and incense. The incense 
I used to-night was of a peculiar and potent kind. Incense has 
been used at the altar for thousands of years. Of course it has a 
theological meaning, but its practical purpose is to bridge over the 
gulfs of space and time, to turn the heart of a man into the heart 
ofachild. When the Italian sailor, plunged into a life of reckless- 
ness and sin, wanders into a church at the other end of the 
world, in China, perhaps, or in South America, he sees the same 
undying flame before the altar, which attracted his childish gaze ; 
the self-same chants sound in his ears; the incense rises, he 
inhales the well-remembered odour, and again he is in the little 
mountain-chapel in Italy, far away, kneeling by his mother’s side. 
The habits of his wild and sinful life for the moment lose their 
power; he is set free; if ever his soul is open to receive the 
angel’s touch, it will be at that moment.” 

There was a short pause, and then I said, hesitatingly, “ And 
the crystal, Dr. Beroni ?” 

“T will be as frank as I can with you, my friend,” said the 
Italian. I cannot tell you howI came by that crystal, nor what 
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its properties are. Many of them I do not know myself. You 
have seen some of its virtues. But I have long believed that two 
wills, my daughter’s and mine, were not enough to project, as it 
were, the image in our brains into the clear mirror of the crystal. 
There needed to be at least a third person acting in complete 
unison with us. I thought, too, and I was right, that only a 
stranger, not my daughter, nor myself, would be able to use the 
power which the crystal might help him to, of bridging over the 
present and the future. Not everyone will fulfil the necessary 
conditions. Once I thought I had secured one who would 
faithfully serve my purpose, an Englishman like yourself, but 
no matter. As soon asI saw you I thought you might possibly 
prove the sympathetic person whom I needed. I tested you while 
you were in the waiting-room at the hospital by simply wishing 
that you should turn round in your chair. The wish was hardly 
formed in my brain before you obeyed it. Again I tested you in 
the simple experiments of thought-reading. You answered my 
expectations admirably. That is a branch of science, by the way, 
that we must pursue further.” 

Here the doctor spoke a few words in a low tone to his daughter, 
who immediately left the room. 

“ And now, tell me, what was it you saw in the stone?” 

“Dr. Beroni,” I said with a slight shudder at the recollection, 
“you saw it as well as I.” 

“Nay,” answered he, “you saw more thanI did, I think. I 
entreat you to tell me.” 

“T could only see what it was in your minds—yours and the 
signorina’s—that I should see.” 

“No,” answered the doctor, with some agitation; “up to a 
certain point it may be so, indeed it is so, but beyond that—who 
can tell? Speak plainly ; the knowledge may be of the greatest 
use to me.” . 

“T saw, then, your face. It wore an expression of fear and 
horror. But your face, your own face, had that very expression. 
What did you see?” 

“T saw another face beside my own,” said the doctor almost in 
a whisper, “one which you have never seen. But go on. 

“You turned your head round suddenly, and threw up your 
right arm, as if to ward off a blow. Then some one came behind 
you, and struck at you with a knife, or a dagger.” 

“Did you see his face?” asked‘the doctor eagerly. “Would 
you recognise him ?” 

“T saw it dimly; I might recognise it; I could not be sure.” 

“Did the blow fall ?” asked the Italian in a whisper. 
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“That I could not tell,” I answered. “I fainted immediately.” 

The doctor sighed, and gazed into the dying embers in the 
grate. 

“ Not a word of this to Ina; mind, not a word,” he said 
earnestly, 

I gave the required promise. 

“T wonder whether it would be possible to see the end of the 
vision,” said the Italian musingly. 

“Never,” I exclaimed energetically; “I will never again 
submit myself to such unholy influences—never again! ” 

The doctor looked at me curiously; then he said, as if to 
himself: 

“I suppose not; and besides, the conjunction could hardly 
happen again.” 

“The conjunction? Whatconjunction? What do you mean?” 
I asked. 

“The conjunction of the constellations,’ replied Dr. Beroni 
calmly. 

“ You believe in astrology, then?” 

“ How long is it, do you think, since all men of science, all, or 
nearly all, believed in astrology?” retorted the doctor, as his 
daughter re-entered the room. 

“ Perhaps three hundred years,” I replied. 

“Less than that,” he returned,—* less than two hundred years, 
And how long has it been believed in? How many thousand 
years? On what rocks of accumulated experience has each of 
these mysterious rules and laws been based? And because it is 
not a ‘subject’ in competitive examinations, you think it is not 
a branch of human knowledge! But this is only a part of the 
shallow scepticism of the day ; if you cannot understand anything, 
deny that it exists.” 

As I rose to go, Dr. Beroni asked me: 

“By the way, do you know a Mr. Bellairs? Have you seen 
him lately ? ” 

“T don’t know any such person.” 

“Think again,” said the doctor, evidently surprised—“the 
Honourable Charles Bellairs.” 

Suddenly it occurred to me that Bellairs was Lord Danzil’s 
family name. 

“T believe I do know him,” I said. “I think you must mean 
Lord Danzil. I only made his acquaintance since he succeeded 
to the title.” 

“Yes, I remember now,” said the doctor; “he said he was 
heir to a peerage. Do you know him intimately ?” 
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“Hardly that ; we belong to the same club, but I’ve never been 
much in his set. 

“Take care of him; take my advice, and don’t be too frank 
with him. He is an unscrupulous man, and will make use of you 
if he can. Good-night.” 


Carter VI. 


For some weeks I continued my duties at Dunnett House 
without anything of importance occurring. Dr. Beroni seemed 
to have abandoned his investigations into the theory of thought- 
reading, or at least to have abandoned any idea of availing himself 
of my aid in respect of them. All the doctor’s energies were 
thrown into his physical studies. At times he seemed to believe 
himself to be on the point of some great discovery,—then he 
would relapse into the weariness of disappointment; but his 
resolution never flagged. He devoted more attention now to the 
application of electricity in his experiments, and my work was 
often toilsome and uninteresting. I knew nothing of the aim of 
all my labour; that, however, did not matter to me. I was more 
concerned in an impending examination in anatomy, than in Dr. 
Beroni’s secret. 

One thing, however, disappointed me. I saw nothing of the 
doctor’s daughter. I could not have banished the image of Ina 
Beroni from my mind if I had tried ; and I had no wish to try. 
I felt a strong interest in the girl,—so beautiful, so solitary, so 
charming in her manner. Her eyes had seemed to me to tell, 
not only of unusual powers of attraction and sympathy, but of 
a power of passion and devotion unsuspected by herself. She 
was, indeed, a glorious creature; whatever might be her fate,— 
whether to meet one on whom she could bestow the wealth of her 
heart, or to die as she was, living now, a recluse, as much out of 
the world as if she were in a convent. 

One evening, however, she came into the library for a moment 
while I happened to be there. 

“You are looking very pale, Miss Beroni,” I said. “I am 
afraid you don’t take enough exercise. Have you been out to- 
day ?” 

‘No, I have not,” she answered with a smile; “in fact I very 
seldom go beyond the garden.” 

“Now that won’t do,’ I returned. ‘Your health must suffer 
in the long run. Your father would te!l you the same, but he is 
too busy. Will you promise to take half-an-hour’s sharp walk 
every morning ?” 

Ina smiled again. It seemed new and pleasant to her to have 
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any one to care for her enough to prescribe any change in her 
way of living. 

“ Well, for a month, I will promise,” she said, still with a smile. 

“Very well; we will see how the prescription answers by that 
time. And there is another thing. How do you amuse yourself? 
What do you read ?” 

“Thave my music: that is the chief thing,” she answered. 

“ You speak English wonderfully well.” 

“Ah, yes; I was carefully trained. But I have seen nothing of 
English society.” 

“Then let me bring you two or three novels—Thackeray and 
Anthony Trollope. You will like them, I am sure; and they will 
tell you more of England in a fortnight than you could ever learn 
in any other way, if you don’t mix with people.” 

She thanked me, and left the room. 

The next evening while I was at Dr. Beroni’s, Ina summoned 
him from the laboratory with some appearance of agitation. He 
went at once to the dining-room, and soon afterwards returned 
and said to me : 

“Tam afraid we must put by our work for to-night, Mr. Glen- 
dinning. Lord Danzil has called. He came in the afternoon 
once or twice, and I—— But at any rate he is here now. You 
know him ; you had better spend the evening with us, if you have 
nothing better to do.” 

I did not quite like the manner in which this invitation was 
given. Dr. Beroni seemed to be thinking more of himself than 
of me. ButI was curious to see on what terms Lord Danzil 
stood with the family, and I accepted the invitation. 

Lord Danzil greeted me, I thought, rather superciliously. He 
was talking to Ina m an animated way in Italian. Ina listened 
coldly, I thought. She could be frigid enough when she chose. 

Dr. Beroni made no attempt to interrupt the téte-d-téte. 

Presently supper was brought in, and the conversation became 
general, I could not quite understand the Italian’s behaviour 
towards his old acquaintance. I knew he disliked him; he had 
only a few weeks before warned me against him; he had hinted 
that his lordship was not a welcome visitor. And yet the doctor’s 
manner to him was deferential, almost obsequious. Could the 
Englishman, I wondered, have some hold over the Italian? Or 
was it merely that the foreigner had not courage enough to show 
his dislike for an English lord to his face? The evening was a 
dull one, and immediately after supper I rose to go. 


Lord Danzil accompanied me. He, too, was going back to 
town by rail. 
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“Curious old fellow that,” he said, as he passed his arm through 
mine. “I suppose you are rather intimate with them now?” 

“No,” I replied. “Ihave been only twice in the dining-room 
before to-night.” 

“ Ah! and how does the chemistry get on?” 

“Tt is more electricity than chemistry, now,” I answered. 
“At least it is a jumble of the two. I can’t make anything 
of it.” 

“But you’re a great swell at all that sort of thing, I’m told ? 
I know something of it myself, but of course nothing compared 
to you. How do you mean that he makes a jumble of the 
two?” 

I am afraid the flattery told upon me. At least, it threw me 
off my guard. I described the experiments as well as I could for 
some time before it occurred to me that possibly I was betraying 
my employer’s secrets. Already, perhaps, I had said too much. 
I pulled myself up short, and changed the subject. Lord Danzil 
returned to it once or twice, but he saw it was of no use to try 
to get me to say more. I was annoyed at myself. This, perhaps, 
was the meaning of the doctor’s warning. I wished he had 
spoken more plainly. When my companion saw that nothing 
more was to be said about Dr. Beroni or his laboratory, he became 
silent, and soon afterwards we separated. 


Cuapter VII. 


ConsIDERABLY to my surprise, I passed my examination, and in 
the fulness of my joy, I gave a dinner to three or four of my 
friends at the “ Buckingham,”’—the club of which I have spoken 
—to mark the event. We were all old chums, and there was no 
restraint upon our hilarity. After dinner, we adjourned to one of 
the card-rooms, and began playing for small stakes. 

We had been playing for some time—smoking and drinking, 
meanwhile, of course—when the door opened a little way, and 
Lord Danzil looked into the room. He was hailed with a shout 
by one or two of my friends, and, much though [ disliked the 
man, I felt compelled to ask him tojoin us. About twelve o'clock 
I felt overpowered with sleep; the reaction from my anxiety 
about the examination, coupled with the wine and the heated 
room, was too much forme. I rose from table, threw myself ona 
couch, and in three minutes was sound asleep. 

About an hour after, I woke with an impression that I was in 
Dr. Beroni’s library. The odour of his incense was in the room. 
I opened my eyes, and saw that Lord Danzil was burning some 
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pastilles. The other men were sitting at the table or hanging 
round the fireplace. I was only half awake, and in another 
minute the strong odour which had roused me acted as asoporific, 
and again I fell asleep. This time, my sleep was uneasy, and 
disturbed by strange and unpleasant dreams. A strong feeling 
of impending danger seemed to haunt my thoughts. I felt as if 
I must not sleep—dared not sleep—and yet my muscles refused 
to act, a heavy languor seized all my limbs, and had my life 
depended on my rising, I could not have done it. 

“Have some of you men been playing a trick on me?” LT asked, 
when I awoke. 

“No, my dear fellow, not at all. You've been talking in your 
sleep. Danzil——” 

“What about Danzil?” I asked, glancing round to the other 
side of the table, where he stood with his hat on, as if ready 
to go. 

“Oh, nothing particular. Danzil seemed amused at your 
having a nightmare.” 

“How long have I been asleep?” 

“Not a minute; not two minutes, at any rate—I mean since 
you woke the last time.” 

“ Have I been talking in my sleep ?” 

“Rather !” 

“What have I said? Tell me, Harrington, there’s a good 
fellow; I want to know.” 

“T couldn’t make it out. You talked about the altar and the 
tripod, and raved about ‘Ina,’ and how you must lift her up and 
carry her out, for she was dying. Then you began about 
chemistry, carbon, and gases, and so many degrees of heat, and 
so many pounds to the inch, and increased charges, and the 
big electro-magnets, and so on. I didn’t understand a word 
of it.” 

“Did Danzil seem interested in what I was saying ?” 

“Not particularly. At the end he did, rather; he went away 
when I woke you. But, I say, Glendinning, it’s time we all went. 
Good-night, old man.” 

On my way home, I could not help a strange, perhaps an 
unworthy, suspicion of Lord Danzil. Could it be that he had, 
unnoticed by my companions, thrown me into a mesmeric sleep— 
that he had used an odour similar to Dr. Beroni’s, to renew in 
my mind the memory of his house, and what I had heard and 
seen there—that he had used me as a clairvoyant, to find out 
what was passing in my mind, or in that of my employer? If so, 
he had not profited much. I knew too little of Dr. Beroni, or his 
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daughter, or his discoveries, to betray him. But the suspicion 
that I might have said something which had a meaning for Lord 
Danzil which it had not for me, was most unpleasant. Hence- 
forth, I was resolved, Lord Danzil and I should be strangers. I 
would follow the Italian’s advice: my only fear was that now it 
might be too late. 


(To be continued.) 











Cmma, Lady Hamilton. 


Ir it were only as an example of how capricious fortune can be, 
the history of Emma, Lady Hamilton, would attract the curious 
in biography. But, apart from this, her name is indissolubly 
connected with that of England’s greatest naval hero, Nelson. 
For that reason it can never be forgotten. She was the offspring 
of poor parents, and was born at Preston, in Lancashire, in 1764. 
Her father, Henry Lyon—a labourer, it is asserted—died while 
she was still an infant. His widow then removed to Hawarden, 
in Flintshire, where she managed to support herself and her 
little Emma. Rags, bare feet, and hard fare, were the child’s 
portion; and one can imagine her romping with her village 
companions, little thinking what experiences awaited her in the 
dim future. 

Her childhood fled. At thirteen she entered the service of 
Mr. Thomas, the local apothecary, as nursery-maid. After three 
years (by some accounts, unhappy ones) she left her ‘situation. 
She had often heard of London, its wonders, its attractions; and 
Londonwards her thoughts were now directed. Accordingly, we 
find her next at Blackfriars, attending on the children of Dr. 
Budd, a physician attached to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. The 
scene was presently changed. Tired of Blackfriars, and the 
young Budds, she obtained a situation as general drudge at a 
fruiterer’s shop in St. James’s Market—an open space of ground 
long since built over, lying between Pall Mall and King Street. 
She was now between seventeen and eighteen, and extremely 
beautiful. Her beauty too was of a superior sort, which hard 
work could not alter. A lady, coming one day to the shop where 
she was employed, was so struck by her appearance that she 
offered to take her into her service. The offer was accepted. 
Emma’s duties in her new place seem to have been light. She 
had learnt to read, and her many leisure hours were passed in 
devouring the silly romances then in fashion, which formed the 
favourite intellectual aliment of her employer. Of an evening 
she went often to the play—for her a scene of enchantment. 
Her power of mimicry was astonishing, and she could imitate . 


all the actors and actresses she saw to the life. She had also an 
VOL. LXXIIL. P 
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accurate ear for music, and a fresh voice. Her fellow-servants 
thought highly of these gifts: her mistress regarded them less 
favourably. The mimic was dismissed. 

Emma Lyon next appears as servant at a tavern frequented by 
a Bohemian multitude of actors, artists, and hack authors. Here 
she received enough attention and flattery to have turned fifty 
heads. It was, however, the performance of an act of pure good 
nature that first led to her wandering from the path of virtue. 
The war between America and England was now raging. A 
Welsh youth of her acquaintance was, one fine day, impressed into 
the service, and detained on ship-board off the Tower. On hearing 
of this, she at once presented herself before Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) John Payne, under whose superintendence recruiting 
was carried on, and entreated him to obtain her friend’s release. 
The Captain was bewitched by her beauty, and granted her prayer 
conditionally. Her scruples, if she had any, were overcome. She 
became his mistress. Their connection did not last long. We 
follow her now to Up Park in Sussex, where she lived for a short 
time under the protection of Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh, an 
enthusiastic fox-hunter. She shared his taste. Mounted on a 
thorough-bred mare, she galloped across country with all the skill 
and courage of Diana Vernon herself. When the day’s sport was 
over, she would entertain Sir Harry, and his rollicking bachelor 
friends, with theatrical mimicries, and tavern jokes. She and her 
baronet spent money recklessly—so recklessly, indeed, that 
hospitable Up Park had to be closed. Together they repaired to 
town, where they soon after separated, not, apparently, on the 
best terms. 

If we are to believe the author of her memoirs (an abusive book, 
published after her death) Emma Lyon’s next experiences were 
very degrading. Be this as it may, at the close of 1781, she had 
found a new protector in Mr. Charles Greville, a son of the first 
Lord Warwick. Greville appears to have been deeply enamoured 
of his companion, and there is reason for supposing that he 
contemplated marrying her some day. He was, however, painfully 
conscious of her defects of education. Masters were engaged 
therefore, and under their instruction she made progress, in sing- 
ing especially. She was joined about this time by her mother, 
the widow Lyon, who, for some reason or other, on arriving in 
town, took to calling herself Mrs. Cadogan, while Emma styled 
herself Mrs. Hart. 

Early in 1782, Emma sat for the first time to Romney the 
portrait-painter. From so lovely a face the artist could not but 
derive inspiration. He painted her in every variety of character, 
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as Iphigenia, Cassandra, Calypso, Joan of Arc—even as Saint 
Cecilia! It was whilst thus posing for Romney that she 
acquired that power of attitudinising for which she became, later 
on, so famous. 

At the end of six years, Greville had fallen into pecuniary 
difficulties. His circumstances had never been flourishing; but 
now his debts had increased to an alarming extent, and his 
creditors were waxing troublesome. His Emma too was disposed 
to be extravagant. Whatwasto be done? It naturally occurred 
to him that Emma, on the training of whose voice a round sum 
had been spent, might start as a professional singer. His 
maternal uncle, Sir William Hamilton, K.B., a wealthy widower, 
was British Ambassador at Naples. Might not Emma proceed 
thither, to receive the necessary finishing lessons in the land of 
song itself, and under the paternal eye of Sir William? Besides, 
she was the very person to represent to the Ambassador his 
nephew’s necessitous condition, and ask his assistance. This 
scheme was to the fancy of all whom it concerned. Sir William 
was consulted and approved of it. Mesdames Hart and Cadogan 
were enchanted. Under the escort of Mr. Gavin Hamilton, the 
artist, who was returning to Italy, they made the journey to 
Naples in safety towards ths close of 1787, and settled at a 
lodging taken for them near the Embassy. 

Shortly before Mrs. Hart’s departure from England, a portrait 
of her seated at a spinning-wheel had been completed by Romney. 
It had been painted to the order of Greville; but he was too 
poor to pay for it. In a letter from him to the artist, explaining 
his position, occur these sentences : 


“There are circumstances which force the natural bias of characters, and 
render it prudent to change the scene of action, to train them to necessary 
sacrifices. The separation from the original of the Spinstress has not been 
indifferent to me, and I am but just reconciled to it, from knowing that 
the beneficial consequences of acquirements will be obtained, and that the 
aberration from the plan I intended will be for her benefit.” * 


In another letter to the same correspondent, written later in 
the year, he remarks, “I heard last week from Mrs. Hart. She 
desired me to tell you that she hoped to captivate you by her 
voice next spring.” The spring arrived; but with it no Mrs. 
Hart. She indeed had pleaded Greville’s cause with his uncle so 
irresistibly, that the uncle had fallen in love with her. In course 
of time, Greville was informed that, if he gave up all claim to 
Emma, his debts would be paid. He was not in a position to 


* «Life of Romney,’ by the Rev. J. Romney, p. 184. 
Pp 2 
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hesitate. A bargain was thereupon struck between uncle and 
nephew, whereby the former obtained Mrs. Hart encumbered by 
her mother, while the latter started free of debt.* 

Sir William Hamilton was son of Lord Archibald Hamilton, and 
nephew of James, fourth Duke of Hamilton ; his mother too was a 
Hamilton of the Abercorn branch. His blood was therefore un- 
questionably blue. He had married a Welsh heiress named 
Barlow ; but she, at this time, had been dead six years, and had 
left no family. As a diplomatist he was not remarkable. He 
was an antiquarian, a naturalist, and a person of educated tastes 
generally. His researches near Naples enabled him to form a 
collection of vases, bronzes, and medals, now to be seen in the 
British Museum. He is known as an author by his ‘Campi 
Phlegrexi ; or, Observations on the Volcanoes of the Two Sicilies.’ 
The rules of Neapolitan society were lax enough to allow of Sir 
William’s making no secret of the character of his connection 
with Mrs. Hart. They were seen everywhere together. Madame 
Le Brun, the French artist, a refugee from her own troubled 
country, was at Naples in 1790. She mentions them both in her 
‘Souvenirs’ : 


“T received a visit from the English Ambassador, Sir William Hamilton, 
who wished that the first portrait I took at Naples should be that of his 
mistress, Mrs. Hart, afterwards Lady Hamilton. I painted her as a 
Bacchante, reposing on the sea-shore, and holding in her hand a cup. 
Her lovely face was very animated. She had an enormous quantity of 
beautiful chestnut hair, which, when loose, completely covered her: thus, 
as a Bacchante, she was perfect.” 


According to Madame Le Brun, the Ambassador, when ordering 
this picture, chaffered for a long time over the price. He ended 
by giving her 2400 francs; but sold the picture afterwards in 
London for three times that sum. 

The following year (1791) Mrs. Hart was taken to England 
by Sir William, who, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
patrician relations, had determined to marry her. She had 
profited much by her residence abroad. Her singing was equal 
to that of any operatic diva, she spoke Italian fluently, and 
French well enough. Her attitudes after classical models, and 
her dancing of the tarantella, were beyond praise. In addition 
to all this ske was in the full blaze of her beauty, while her 
naturally open manners had acquired a sort of polish that 


* It has been said that three children, whom Mrs. Hart had borne to- 
Greville, also fell to Sir William’s share by this arrangement. If such 
children really existed, they must have been left in England. There is. 
nothing to show that Mrs. Hart had them with her at Naples. 
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enhanced their charm. London society was moved to its centre 
by the arrival of such a paragon. Her old acquaintance, Romney, 
was in ecstasies, and wrote of her to his friend Hayley in the 
following terms : 


“ She is the talk of the whole town, and really surpasses everything both 
in singing and acting that ever appeared. Gallini* offered her £2000 
a-year, and two benefits, if she would engage with him; on which Sir 
William said pleasantly that he had engaged her for life.” 


Putting all other work aside, Romney busied himself at a fresh 
series of portraits of the “divine lady,” as he called her. He 
painted her again as Cassandra, and in divers other characters. 
He was troubled, however, at what he imagined to be her change 
of manner towards himself. She, once so friendly, had become, 
he thought, haughty and distant. In his distress he applied to 
Hayley, who wrote for him a short poetical remonstrance to be 
administered, if needful, like a composing draught. It ran thus: 

“Gracious Cassandra! whose benign esteem 

To my weak talent every aid supplied, 

Thy smile to me was inspiration’s beam, 
Thy charms my model, and thy taste my guide. 


But say! what cruel clouds have darkly chilled 
Thy favour, that to me was vital fire? 

Oh! let it shine again, or, worse than killed, 
Thy soul-sunk artist feels his art expire.” 


The “ soul-sunk” Romney had no occasion to use these verses. 
When next Mrs. Hart appeared, she was as cordial as of old. 
Soon afterwards (on the 6th of September, 1791) she was married 
to Sir William Hamilton at Marylebone Church, she at the time 
being twenty-seven, and he sixty years of age. The bride im- 
mediately expressed her desire to be presented at Court; but the 
Queen (Charlotte) refused to receive her. She derived some 
consolation for this slight from the reception accorded her at the 
Tuileries, for Sir William and she stopped for some days in Paris 
on their way to Italy. Marie Antoinette, who probably knew 
nothing of Lady Hamilton’s previous history, granted her an 
interview, it is said, and entrusted her with a letter—the last she 
wrote—to her sister the Queen of Naples. The new Ambas- 
sadress, on reaching Naples, where she felt far more at home than 
in England, strove hard to gain the good opinion of everybody. 
In this she succeeded by the exercise of circumspection and tact. 
Within a fortnight of her arrival we find her dining at the Palace 
of Caserta, where the Neapolitan Court were then staying. 


* Then managing the Italian Opera. 
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Among the guests were Lord and Lady Malmesbury. In a letter 


to her sister, Lady Elliot, Lady Malmesbury mentions this 
meeting : 


“Lady Hamilton really behaves as well as possible, and quite wonderfully 
considering her origin and education. The Queen has received her very 
kindly, as Lady Hamilton, though not as the English Minister’s wife; 


and I believe all the English here mean to be civil to her, which is quite 
right.””* 


It is hardly likely that Marie Caroline, Queen of Naples—the 
purity of whose life is not above suspicion—was prejudiced to 
any extent against Lady Hamilton. At all events, such prejudice, 
if it ever existed, was overcome. Lady Hamilton won for herself 
by degrees the Queen’s full favour, and ended by becoming her 
most intimate friend. Naples, in 1792, was the most ill-governed 
kingdom in Europe, which is saying not a little. The King’s 
disposition was puerile and vacillating. He disliked business, 
and cared for little but sport. His spirits were elevated or de- 
pressed in proportion to the amount of game he slaughtered 
while on his shooting expeditions.t The Queen has been credited 
with “ great understanding, and high spirit.” She was also im- 
perious and greedy of pleasure. The Prime Minister was an 
English baronet, Sir John Acton, who, owing his position entirely 
to her Majesty’s favour, was obedient to her orders in everything. 
“The vilest and most impudent corruption,” says Southey, “ pre- 
vailed in every department of state, and in every branch of 
administration, from the highest to the lowest.” 

The successful progress of the French Revolution, now in full 
career, caused the Court of Naples a shock compared to which an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius would have been as nothing. Two 
giant dangers presented themselves. A large and influential 
Republican party (ready to welcome any change whereby the 
existing odious form of government might be overturned) 
menaced the kingdom from within; while the new French 
Directory, bent on revolutionising all Italy, bullied it from 
without. In this state of affairs, the Neapolitan Court trusted 


* «Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto,’ vol. i. p. 402. 

+ Sir William Hamilton often accompanied His Majesty on these 
expeditions, and he kept Lady Hamilton informed of what went on. “No 
sport again!” he wrote on one occasion: “ the King has no other comfort 
to-day than having killed a wild cat, and his face is a yard long. 
However, he has vowed vengeance on the boars to-morrow.” The next 
bulletin is somewhat brighter: “The King has killed nineteen boars, 


two stags, two does, a fox, and a porcupine. He is happy beyond 
expression.” 
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implicitly to the assistance of England, whose one object then 
was to check the growing power of France. The Queen, of 
course, made known her troubles to Lady Hamilton, and the 
two exchanged diplomatic secrets without reserve. It was in 
September 1793, that Captain Horatio Nelson, commanding 
H.M.S. Agamemnon, arrived for the first time in the Bay of 
Naples. He had been sent thither by Admiral Lord Hood with 
despatches for Sir William Hamilton relating to the recent 
surrender of Toulon to the British forces. Sir William, in his 
short official interview with Nelson, formed a high opinion of the 
future hero. He told Lady Hamilton that he was about to 
introduce to her “a little man, who could not boast of being 
very handsome; but who would one day astonish the world.” 
During his stay at Naples, Nelson received the most flattering 
attentions from the King, Queen, and Acton. He lived with the 
Hamiltons, and his hostess was all kindness, both to him and his 
stepson Josiah Nisbet, at that time serving under him as mid- 
shipman. “She is a young woman of amiable manners,” wrote 
the Captain to his wife in England, “and does honour to the 
station to which she is raised.” It is known that Nelson’s 
animating sentiment, next to loyalty to his Sovereign, was 
detestation of the French. In this Lady Hamilton fully shared, 
and she watched his career with ‘ardent interest. Providence 
willed that she should contribute, in a great degree, to his after- 
successes. The battle off Cape St. Vincent (1797), in which 
Nelson bore a brilliant part, is distinctly traceable to her. It 
happened thus. The King of Spain, Charles IV., wrote privately 
to his brother the King of Naples in that year, stating his 
determination to drop his alliance with England, and make 
common cause with France. The Queen of Naples got hold of 
this letter, and showed it to Lady Hamilton, who of her own 
accord sent a copy of it to Lord Grenville, then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in this country. The movements of the 
Spanish fleet were strictly watched in consequence ; and a battle 
ensued, whereby the power of Spain at sea was effectually 
crippled. Sir John Jervis was created Earl St. Vincent for his 
services, while Nelson was made a Rear-Admiral of the Blue, anda 
Knight of the Bath. 

Soon after, circumstances drew Emma Hamilton into still closer 
relations with Nelson. Early in 1798, a French fleet of 250 sail 
started from Toulon, conveying the young and rising general, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and a large army. Its destination was not 
known; but a descent on Malta, or possibly Sicily, was appre- 
hended. At the same time the language of the French Envoy at 
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Naples (Garat) became so overbearing that Sir William Hamilton 
could only liken it to that of a highwayman. Certain members 
of the Republican party—Jacobins, as they were called—were 
then in prison on a charge of treason. Garat insisted that they 
should be released; and so cowed were those with whom he had 
to deal that he gained his point. 

The Queen, as she saw dangers thickening around her, felt that 
English aid must be invoked. At her instigation, Lady Hamilton 
wrote to Nelson and to Lord St. Vincent (who commanded in 
the Mediterranean), representing the state of affairs. Her letter 
to Nelson is curious as being one of the first, if not the first, that 
she addressed to him ; and as showing the forcible epistolary style 
she used. 


“We have still,” she writes, “the regicide Minister here, Garrat, the 
most impudent, insolent dog, making the most infamous demands every 
day ; and I see plainly the Court of Naples must declare war, if they mean 
to save their country. The Jacobins have all been lately declared innocent 
after suffering four years’ imprisonment, and I know they all deserved to 
be hanged long ago, and since Garrat has been here, and through his 
insolent letters to Gallo, these pretty gentlemen, that had planned the 
death of their Majesties, are to be let out on society again. In short, I 
am afraid all is lost here, and I am grieved to the heart for our dear 
charming Queen, who deserves a better fate.... I trust in God and 
you that we shall destroy these monsters.”* 


Her letter to Lord St. Vincent was still more urgent, and 
elicited from his lordship the following gallant, but not over- 
cautious response : 


“The picture you have drawn of the lovely Queen of Naples, and the 
Royal Family, would rouse the indignation of the most unfeeling of the 
creation at the infernal designs of those devils, who, for the scourge of 
the human race, govern France. I am bound by my oath of chivalry to 
protect all who are persecuted and distressed, and I would fly to the 
succour of their Sicilian Majesties, was I not positively forbid to quit my 
post before Cadiz. I am happy, however, to have a knight of superior 
prowess in my train, who is charged with this enterprise, at the head of 
as gallant a band as ever drew sword or trailed pike.”’t 


The knight alluded to was Nelson. He had been selected to 
pursue the formidable French armament, and his secret instruc- 
tions enjoined him to “take, sink, burn, and destroy it,” if he 
could. The exciting chase began at once. The English fleet 
proceeded to Malta, then to Alexandria, then to the Syrian coast ; 
but no French were to be seen. Chafing at his ill-luck, Nelson 
made sail for Sicily, and anchored at Syracuse. But here a 


* «Letters of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton,’ vol. ii. p. 3. 
+ Pettigrew’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ vol. i. p. 117. 
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difficulty arose which, thanks entirely to Lady Hamilton, was 
overcome. Fresh provisions were urgently needed by the fleet: 
unless the ships were enabled to victual and water where they 
were, they would have to run for Gibraltar, and abandon the 
immediate pursuit of the French. Nelson sent a messenger to Sir 
William begging him to obtain the Royal authority for his being 
supplied. Sir William did his best, but without success. By a 
treaty of peace then existing between France and Naples, no more 
than two English ships-of-war could enter any Neapolitan or 
Sicilian port. The King and his Ministers met in Council to 
discuss the matter; but, not daring to break with France, refused 
Nelson’s request. Meantime Lady Hamilton, anticipating this 
refusal, ran off to the Queen, and implored her passionately to 
authorise the supply of the fleet, since the safety of the kingdom 
depended on immediate action. Marie Caroline hesitated for some 
minutes; but finally, to the other’s dictation, wrote and signed 
this order : 

“To all Governors of the Two Sicilies—to receive with hospi- 
tality the British Fleet, to water, victual, and aid them.” 

When Lady Hamilton triumphantly handed him this order, 
Captain Trowbridge (Nelson’s messenger on the occasion) assured 
her that it would “cheer Nelson to ecstasy.” And so it did. The 


necessary supplies obtained, the Admiral wrote these grateful 
lines to the Hamiltons : 


“22nd July, 1798. 
“My DEAR FRiIenpDs,—Thanks to your exertions, we have victualled and 
watered; and surely, watering at the fountain of Arethusa, we must have 
victory. Weshall sail with the first breeze, and, be assured, I will return 
either crowned with laurel, or covered with cypress. 
“ HoRATIO NELSON.” 


He sailed next-day, and, in consequence of information received, 
directed his course straight for Alexandria, where he found the 
enemy’s fleet collected. He attacked it at once and annihilated 
it, in an engagement known as the Battle of the Nile. The news 
of this glorious victory reached Naples a month afterwards. 
Lady Hamilton had long been in a state of anxious suspense as 
to the possible result of the expected sea-fight; and now, when 
the joyful intelligence was communicated to her, she fell to the 
ground, it is said, “like one who had been shot.” She, however, 
soon appeared in her open carriage, in company with Captains 
Capel and Hoste, who had brought the news, and paraded the 
main streets. Encircling her forehead was a white bandeaw 
embroidered with the words “Nelson and Victory.” The 
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populace quickly caught her enthusiasm, and greeted the party 
with hearty vivas. The shattered Vanguard herself, bearing the 
Admiral’s flag, entered the bay a fortnight later. Many persons 
then at Naples have recorded the mad excitement her appearance 
caused. A whole flotilla of boats and small craft went out to 
meet her, with bands of music, and emblematic banners. Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton led the way in their state barge, and 
were hailed, as they swiftly approached, with a salute of thirteen 
guns: 


“ Alongside came my honoured friends,” writes Nelson to his wife. 
“The scene in the boat was terribly affecting; up flew her Ladyship, and 
exclaiming, ‘Oh God, is it possible?’ she fell into my arm more dead than 
alive. Tears, however, soon set matters to-rights—when alongside came 
the King. The scene was, in its way, as interesting; he took me by the 
hand, calling me his ‘ Deliverer and Preserver,’ with every other expression 
of kindness. In short, all Naples calls me Nostro Liberatore.” 


Nelson had been badly wounded at the Battle of the Nile, as 
indeed he had been in several previous engagements. His 
general health too was seriously shaken by all he had gone 
through. He sorely needed rest. This he obtained under Sir 
William’s roof. Lady Hamilton nursed him so tenderly that a 
week after his return he was able to take part in a splended féte 
which she gave in honour of his birthday. Eighteen hundred 
guests were present. Complimentary mottoes appeared on wall, 
pillar, and curtain. At the banquet which closed the festivities, 
the hostess showered blandishments on the hero at her side in 
& manner so marked as to rouse the ire of Josiah Nisbet, who 
addressed some highly indecorous remarks to his stepfather. He 
had to be removed by his brother-officers. Nelson next day 
forgave him, at the instance of Lady Hamilton herself, she being of 
opinion that the young man had probably drunk too much wine. 

Lady Hamilton was now no longer a sylph in form. She had 
become fat. Here is her portrait, sketched by the impartial pen 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot : 


“She is the most extraordinary compound I ever beheld. Her person 
is nothing short of monstrous for its enormity, and is growing every day. 
She tries hard to think size advantageous to her beauty, but is not easy’ 
about it. Her face is beautiful; she is all Nature and yet all Art; that is 
to say, her manners are perfectly unpolished—of course very easy, though 
not with the ease of good breeding, but of a barmaid; excessively good- 
humoured, and wishing to please and be admired by all ages and sorts of 
persons that come in her way. But besides considerable natural under- 
standing, she has acquired, since her marriage, some knowledge of history 
and of the arts ; and one wonders at the application and pains she has 
taken to make herself what she is, With men her language and conver- 
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sation are exaggerations of anything I ever heard anywhere, and I was 
wonderfully struck with these inveterate remains of her origin, though 
the impression was very much weakened by seeing the other ladies of 
Naples.” * 


Such was the woman who seemed a very goddess to the simple- 
minded, loyal-hearted conquerer of the Nile. Henceforth she 
influenced all his actions. It is only just to say that she used 
her influence with him in the interests of the Neapolitan Royal 
Family, whose troubles and difficulties she sincerely pitied. 

The admission of British ships into the port of Syracuse, and 
the aid there rendered them (the work, as has been shown, of 
Lady Hamilton), was a breach of treaty, and was on that score 
protested against by the French Envoy. His protests were at first 
neglected. The French, however, were already in possession of 
Rome, and were prepared to march on Naples. Nelson advised 
the King to break at once with France, and, if possible, follow up 
his own signal success at sea by a similar one on land. His advice 
would probably not have been taken if it had not been for Lady 
Hamilton, who urged it on the Queen. Her Majesty was thereby 
convinced. Thereupon Garat and his staff were summoned to 
depart at twenty-four hours’ notice, and war was declared. 

Naples prepared to strike the first blow. In little more than a 
month an army of thirty-five thousand men was raised. There 
being no native fit for the position, the command of these troops 
was given to an Austrian officer, General Mack. Mack, though 
full of confidence, was really a poor strategist. Before marching 
northwards, he treated the Royal Family to a mock battle, in 
which his manceuvres were so clumsy that he and his forces were 
routed by their pretended opponents. ‘This fellow does not 
understand his business!” exclaimed Nelson, who witnessed the 
unpromising performance. The King and his eldest son went 
north with the army; but fortune refused to smile on them. The 
French, it is true, evacuated Rome on the approach of the enemy ; 
but they returned in force. At the first skirmish, the Neapolitans 
deserted in crowds—the rest fled. The Queen, who was Regent 
during the King’s absence, fired off daily notes to Lady Hamilton. 
In one of them she writes : 


“There has been no actual battle; but our troops are behaving as badly 
as possible, which afflicts and kills me. Great Heaven, what a disaster! 
I am deeply aftlicted by this intelligence, and expect every day to hear of 
something more horrible.” 


Her prognostications were none too dark. The King returned 


* «Life and Letters of Sir G. Elliot,’ vol. ii. p. 364. 
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to his capital in hot haste, to announce that all was lost. The 
situation was critical. The French were advancing on Naples, 
which already (owing to the lowest of the populace having been 
entrusted with arms) was in a state of semi-anarchy. Lady 
Hamilton recommended their Majesties to fly to Sicily: Nelson’s 
flag-ship, she represented, lay ready to convey them there, and 
Nelson himself was a tower of strength to which they could trust. 
Her advice was followed. The projected departure of the Royal 
Family, had it been known, would have been opposed by the 
Jacobins, who longed to see existing institutions abolished by the 
advancing French, as well as by the Jazzaroni, who were loyal at 
heart, and prepared—if their Sovereign remained in their midst— 
to rally round him. Neither Nelson nor Sir William Hamilton 
thought it prudent to appear at Court, as their movements were 
now jealously watched by the Jacobins. It was Lady Hamilton 
who undertook to make all the arrangements for the flight, since 
her constant presence at the palace, being nothing new, excited 
no suspicion. 


“Like a heroine of romance,” says Southey, “she explored, with no 
little danger, a subterraneous passage leading from the palace to the 
sea-side ; through this passage the royal treasures, the choicest pieces of 
painting and sculpture, and other property, to the amount of two millions 
and a half, were conveyed to the shore, and stowed safely on. board the 
English ships.” 


On the night of the 21st of December, 1798, Nelson, with three 
officers and two boats’ crews fully armed, landed and proceeded 
to the palace, which is situated almost at the water’s edge. 
Under his escort, the King and Queen, with their numerous family 
and attendants, were conducted to the arsenal, and conveyed 
thence in boats to the Vanguard. There they were joined by 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, the latter having stolen away 
from a ball, which she attended in order to mislead society as to 
what was going forward. In the course of the following day, all 
foreigners desirous of quitting Naples were received on board 
other ships, English, Neapolitan, or Portuguese. On the 23rd, 
the fleet stood out to sea. The weather at first was fair; but it 
quickly changed. A furious gale swept down on the Vanguard. 
Her topsails were rent to ribbons, and, overladen as she was 
with royal treasure, she rolled heavily. The state of body 
and mind to which the fugitives were reduced was pitiable. 
Lady Hamilton moved from one to the other, soothing and 
encouraging them as best she could. The King’s youngest son, 
Prince Albert, a child six years old, was so prostrated by sea- 
sickness that exhausted nature refused to rally, and he expired 
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in her arms. At length Palermo was reached, the Vanguard. 
being so disabled that she had to be towed into port. 

That the heart of Marie Caroline should overflow with gratitude 
to Nelson and Lady Hamilton, after the services thus rendered 
to her and hers, was only natural. The former she addressed as 
“our brave saviour,” while in her letters to the latter she 
subscribed herself ‘ Your tenderly attached and grateful friend.” 

After the King’s flight, the French entered Naples, which was 
declared a Republic under French protection. Meantime the city 
was blockaded from the sea by a small British squadron; while 
Cardinal Ruffo, Vicar-General of the Royalists, who had been 
commissioned by the King to resist the French, raised a rabble 
army in the southern provinces, and marched on the capital. 

On getting there, he found the fortress of St. Elmo, which 
commands the entire city, in possession of the French. The two 
smaller forts, Nuovo and Uovo, commanding the anchorage, were 
garrisoned mainly by Republicans. All three forts were summoned 
by Ruffo to surrender; but refused, meaning to hold out tilla 
French fleet, now expected, had come to their relief. 

While her husband’s fair dominions were thus seized by fo- 
reigners and rebels, the Queen of Naples underwent great anxiety. 
She was subject to attacks of neuralgia, and, to still the pain, took 
opium in increasing doses. This would relieve her for a time;. 
but when the effect had worn off she would give way to transports 
of anger. At the end of five months the chance of her ever 
returning to Naples seemed as distant as on the night she had 
fled. It was still, of course, to Lady Hamilton, and through her 
to Nelson, that she and the King looked for aid. Nelson indeed, 
though it cost him a pang to leave Lady Hamilton, was now 
constantly at sea, on the look-out for a fresh French fleet, that 
had broken the blockade at Brest, and entered the Mediterranean. 
He had concentrated his forces off the island of Maritimo, and was. 
awaiting reinforcements there, when the following letter recalled 
him to Palermo: 

“Thursday Evening, June 12th, 1799. 

“T have been with the Queen this evening. She is very miserable,. 
and says that although the people of Naples are for them in general, yet 
things will not be brought to that state of quietness and subordination 
till the fleet of Lord Nelson appears off Naples. She therefore begs, 
entreats and conjures you, my dear Lord, if it is possible, to arrange: 
matters so as to be able to go to Naples. For God’s sake consider it and 
do! We will go with you, if you will come and fetch us. Sir William is: 
ill; Iam ill; it will do us good. n Ee 


There was no resisting such an appeal as this, coming from 
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the quarter it did.* A few days later, Nelson, entrusted by the 
King with unlimited powers, sailed for Naples in the Foudroyant 
with an imposing escort of seventeen sail of the line. Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton accompanied him. On arriving off 
Ischia, he heard that the rebel occupants of forts Uovo and Nuovo 
{influenced plainly by the approach of a hostile, instead of a 
friendly, fleet) had capitulated with Ruffo, naming terms 
highly favourable to themselves. On learning what the terms 
accepted by Ruffo were, Nelson pronounced them “ infamous,” 
and annulled the capitulation at once by signal. Instant and un- 
conditional surrender was demanded from the smaller forts ; while 
the French in St. Elmo were given two hours to decide whether 
they would deliver up that fortress, and allow themselves to be 
shipped to France, or face the cogent argument of powder and shot. 

Ruffo was a man whom Nelson had cause to distrust. His 
treating with the rebels at all was contrary to the orders of the 
King. He came on board the Foudroyant, to protest against 
the breach of treaty. A stormy discussion ensued between him 
and Nelson, Sir William and Lady Hamilton acting in turn as 
interpreters ; but Nelson’s resolution remained unshaken, The 
occupants of Uovo and Nuovo, ignorant of what had taken place, 
were soon after removed from their strongholds, and conveyed 
on board the several ships of the British squadron, there to await 
the orders of the King. As St. Elmo determined on holding 
out, a detachment of seamen and marines, under command of the 
gallant Trowbridge, landed and prepared to storm it. 

The most notable among the rebels was Prince Francesco 
Caracciolo, a man of noble birth, who held a high command in the 
Neapolitan navy. He had enjoyed the fullest confidence of the 
King, and when the Court fled to Palermo, the year before, he 
had accompanied it. On learning afterwards that a Republic 
had been established at Naples, and that the property of absentees 
would be confiscated, he returned there—ostensibly to avoid such 
a penalty. He soon however appeared serving under the Re- 
publicans. He took command of their gunboats, which, by his 
orders, fired on the Neapolitan frigate Minerva—but a short time 
before, his own flag-ship. On the approach of Ruffo and his 


* Earlier in the year, Lady Nelson, who had heard from her son, 
Josiah Nisbet, of the growing intimacy between her husband and Lady 
Hamilton, wrote to Nelson inquiring when she might expect to see him 
home. In replying, he said, “Good Sir William, Lady Hamilton, and 
myself, are the mainsprings of the machine which manages what is going 
on in this country. We are all bound to England, when we can quit our 
posts with propriety.” 
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hosts, he retired into Fort Nuovo; but escaping thence, when 
the advent of the British fleet was announced, he hid himself in 
the mountains. He was captured, and brought on board the 
Foudroyant, a prisoner with hands bound. He was there, by 
order of Nelson, tried by the Commodore and five senior officers 
of the Neapolitan navy, on a charge of rebellion against his 
lawful sovereign, He was found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged at the yard-arm of the Minerva. Through one of the 
officers of the Foudroyant, he asked Nelson to allow him a second 
trial; or, failing that, to sanction his being shot instead of 
hanged. Both requests were refused. In his extremity, he 
bethought him of Lady Hamilton, and the same officer went in 
search of her, in the hope of getting her to intercede for the 
prisoner. But Lady Hamilton, it would seem, kept purposely out 
of the way. The sentence on Caracciolo was carried into effect 
the same evening. 

Nelson has been severely blamed for his conduct on this 
occasion. It has, in the opinion of many, left an ineffaceable 
stain on his character. Yet it must be remembered that he had 
the King’s authority for suppressing the rebellion in his own way. 
He beheld in Caracciolo a traitor, and, if only as an example, 
allowed him to receive the punishment he deserved. To what 
extent, if at all, he was influenced by Lady Hamilton it is 
impossible to say. She was acting under orders from the Queen ; 
and the Queen was in favour of no half-measures. Just after 
the departure of Nelson and the Hamiltons for Naples, 
her Majesty had received a copy of the terms of capitulation 
already referred to. This copy exists, with indignant marginal 
notes against each clause in her own handwriting. She for- 
warded the annotated document to Lady Hamilton, together with 
a letter, from which a sentence or two may be quoted: 


“The rebel patriots,” she writes, “must lay down their arms, and 
surrender at discretion to the pleasure ofthe King. Next, in my opinion, 
an example should be made of some of the principal ringleaders; after 
which the rest must be transported, under pain of death if they return 
into the dominions of the King.” 


Article 5 of the treaty, in which the rebels reserved to them- 
selves the choice of “ retiring to Toulon,” or of remaining without 
molestation to themselves or their families at Naples, especially 
enraged her, and she closes her letter to Lady Hamilton with 
these explicit directions : 


“ Finally, my dear Lady, I recommend Lord Nelson to treat Naples as 
if it were an Irish town that had broken out in a similar rebellion. It 
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matters little how many are transported to Toulon. The acquisition of 
some thousands of scoundrels will not make France any the stronger, and 
we shall profit by the riddance. Such rebels deserve to be sent to Africa 
or the Crimea. It is a kindness to send them to France. They deserve to 
be branded, that others may not be deceived as to what they are. I 
recommend to you, therefore, my dear Lady, the utmost firmness, vigour 
and severity: our influence, and peace in the future, depend on it; our 
faithful subjects desire it.” * 


Thus instructed, it is not surprising that Lady Hamilton 
refrained from interceding for Caracciolo. The stories that she 
insisted on his destruction, that she watched his execution with 
a telescope from the deck of the Foudroyant, that she had herself 
rowed around the Minerva, to enjoy the sight of his body swinging 
—all of which her detractors have been careful to disseminate— 
are wholly untrue. With all her faults, there is nothing to show 
that she was of a cruel nature. On the contrary, for several 
succeeding weeks she worked hard at obtaining from the Queen 
pardons, or mitigations of sentence, for the many prisoners who 
sought her intercession. 

After the fall of St. Elmo, Gaéta, and Capua, and the expul- 
sion of the French from Neapolitan territory, Nelson and the 
Hamiltons returned to Palermo, where honours and rewards 
awaited them. Nelson (already a Baron in England) was created 
Duke of Bronte in Sicily, and given an estate valued at £3000 a 
year. The King also presented him with a diamond-hilted sword. 
As for Lady Hamilton, she received a miniature of the Queen set 
in diamonds, with the motto Eterna Gwatitudine; “two coach- 
loads of magnificent dresses, and a richly-jewelled picture of the 
King.” Sir William too was not forgotten. He and his wife 
between them got presents to the value of £6000. 

Their Majesties gave a féte champétre to celebrate the recovery 
of their kingdom. In the palace garden had been erected an open 


* Original MSS. in Library of British Museum. 

+ Lady Hamilton wrote to the Queen informing her of the death of 
Caracciolo, and of the restoration of something like order at Naples. 
“You, my good friends, have performed prodigies,” says the Queen in a 
reply full of expressions of thanks. On the back of this reply there is the 
following characteristic note penned by the recipient. *‘This from my 
friend whom I love and adore. Yes, I will serve her with my heart 
and soul; my blood, if necessary, shall flow for her. Emma will prove to 
Maria Carolina that an humble-born Englishwoman can serve with zeal 
and a true soul, even at the risk of her life.” 

t It must be remembered that the Hamiltons, in their devotion to the 
Royal Family, had sustained severe losses. When they left Naples, the 
previous year, their house (full of property which could not be replaced) 
was broken into by the mob, and stxipped of its contents. 
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pavilion called the Temple of Fame. In the temple were three 
wax figures rather larger than life, representing Lord Nelson, and 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton. The wax Sir William was lead- 
ing forward the wax Nelson (in full uniform and covered with 
orders) to receive at the hands of the wax Lady Hamilton—in the 
character of Victory—a laurel wreath. 


“Before the steps of this temple,” says Pettigrew, “their Sicilian 
Majesties, with all the Royal Family, stood ready to receive the three 
illustrious characters thus represented; and, on their approach, after 
publicly embracing them, the King with his own hand took the laurel 
wreath from the wax figure of Victory, and placed it on the head of the 
real hero, who wore it during the whole of the entertainment.” * 


The Hamiltons were also crowned with wreaths, Sir William by 
the King, and his wife by the Queen. It would have been strange 
if the heads of people so ostentatiously honoured had not been a 
little turned. The “ famous tria juncta in uno,” Sir William called 
the party ever after. Each flattered the other in the openest manner. 
Poor Lady Nelson in England was quite forgotten. Letters from 
her husband became rarer and rarer, till they ceased altogether. 
Meantime the Court, deferring its return to Naples, where 
executions were proceeding with unrelaxing severity, broke out 
in a round of gaieties. ‘In these Nelson joined, led on by the 
enchantress Emma. 

The part taken by Nelson and his friends in Neapolitan affairs 
was disapproved by the Home Government. Sir William, to his 
surprise and annoyance, was recalled from his post in 1800. 
Nelson had already got leave to return to England on account of 
ill-health: he was mortified too at having been superseded by 
Lord Keith, as well as at divers admonishments he had received 
from the Lords of the Admiralty for disregarding their instructions. 
The Queen of Naples was in despair at the prospect of losing such 
powerful supporters. As she was anxious, for political reasons, to 
proceed to Vienna, Nelson gave her, her three daughters, and her 
younger son, a passage in the Foudroyant as far as Leghorn, where 
he struck his flag. Here the Queen was delayed a whole month, 
in consequence of the defeat of the Austrians by the French at 
Marengo, which made travelling northwards, by the route 
originally fixed on, dangerous for her. Nelson, and the Hamiltons, 
who had promised to see her safe to her journey’s end, remained 
with her. Suddenly, a report got about that not only were the 
victorious French marching south, but that they had reached 
Lucca, only twenty-four miles off. Upon this the townspeople, 


* ‘Life of Nelson,’ vol. i. p. 290. 
VOL. LXXII. 
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prompted to valour by the presence of Nelson amongst them, broke 
into the arsenal and seized every weapon it contained. They sur- 
rounded the palace in a dense mass, clamouring for Nelson to lead 
them against the French. The Queen was terrified; but Lady 
Hamilton was equal to the occasion. Presenting herself on the 
balcony, she addressed the people, reproving them for their 
hastiness, and declaring that Nelson absolutely refused to hold 
any communication with them till the arms they carried had been 
returned to the arsenal. Her speech was heard with applause, 
and the crowd made off for the arsenal with swords sheathed. 
The Queen took the opportunity of going at once on board one of 
the English men-of-war in harbour. She landed again though, at 
midnight, while the men of Leghorn were snoring, and set out for 
Florence. The tria juncta in uno followed her next day. From 
Florence they all proceeded to Ancona, where they embarked in 
two Russian frigates for Trieste. At length they reached Vienna. 
The Emperor and Empress of Germany (son-in-law, and daughter 
of the Queen of Naples) gave Nelson and the Hamiltons a most 
cordial reception. The Viennese vied with one another in showing 
them attention. They were entertained for four days by Prince 
Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, the composer Haydn, capelmeister to the 
Prince, giving a performance of his oratorio the ‘Creation’ during 
their stay. Lady Minto, then English Ambassadress at Vienna, 
mentions them in a letter to her sister, Lady Malmesbury. She 
says, 


*“T don’t think Nelson altered in the least. He has the same shock head 
and the same honest, simple manners; but he is devoted to Emma. He 
thinks her quite an angel, and talks of her as such to her face, and behind 
her back; and she leads him about like a keeper with a bear. She must 
sit by him at dinner to cut his meat, and he carries her pocket-handker- 
chief.” * 


When it came to parting with Lady Hamilton, to whose good 
offices she felt that she owed her crown, if not her life, the Queen 
of Naples was much affected. She offered to settle on her friend 
an annuity of £1000; but this Sir William would not allow, 
alleging that the acceptance of such a gift by his wife might be 
misconstrued at home. 

The rest of the journey through Germany was one continued 
ovation. The Archduke Charles did the honours of Prague to the 
travellers. Dresden was the next point reached. Here they were 
met at dinner, at the house of our then Envoy, Mr. Elliot, by an 
English lady, who has treated them to some sharp adverse 
criticism. 

* «Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot.’ 
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“Lady Hamilton,” writes this lady in her journal, “is bold, forward, 
coarse, assuming, and vain. Her figure is colossal, but—excepting her feet, 
which are hideous—well shaped. Her bones are large, and she is ex- 
ceedingly embonpoint. She resembles the bust of Ariadne. The shape of 
all her features is fine, as is the form of her head, and her ears; her teeth 
are a little irregular, but tolerably white; her eyes bright blue with a 
brown spot in one, which, though a defect, takes nothing away from her 
beauty and expression. Her eyebrows and hair are dark, and her com- 
plexion coarse. Her expression is strongly-marked, variable, and inter- 
esting; her movements in common life ungraceful; her voice loud, yet 
not disagreeable. Her mother, Mrs. Cadogan, is what one might expect. 
After dinner, we had several songs in honour of Lord Nelson sung by 
Lady Hamilton. She puffs the incense full in his face; but he receives it 
with pleasure, and snuffs it up very cordially. The songs all ended in the 
sailor’s way, with ‘hip, hip, hurra,’ and a bumper, with the last drop on the 
nail, a ceremony I had never heard of or seen before.” 


The writer also comments severely on Lady Hamilton’s 
greediness at table, her love for champagne, and her excessive 
avidity for presents, which she usually obtained “ by the common 
artifice of admiring and longing.” Lord Nelson with his stars 
and glory, the colossal Lady Hamilton with her attitudes, songs, 
and good-humoured bluster, were enough, one would have 
thought, to gratify the curiosity of Mr. Elliot’s guests; but Sir 
William bore his share in the general entertainment. He was 
nearly ‘seventy years of age, and had been so ill at Trieste, a 
short time before, that the doctors thought his case a bad one: 
yet now, it appears— 


“he performed feats of activity, hopping around the room on his back- 
bone, his arms, legs, star, and ribbon, all flying about in the air!” 


After spending eight days at Dresden, the travellers started 
down the Elbe in two monster barges fitted with rooms. Mr. 
Elliot accompanied them to the point of embarkation, and the 
following (according to the lady whose journal we have been 
quoting) was his account of what there took place: 


“'The moment they were on board, there was an end of the fine arts, of 
the attitudes, acting, dancing, and singing. Lady Hamilton’s French 
maid began to scold about some provisions which had been forgot, in 
language quite impossible to repeat. Lady Hamilton herself began 
bawling for an Irish stew: while her old mother set about washing the 
potatoes, which she did as cleverly as possible. They were exactly like 
Hogarth’s actresses dressing in the barn.” * 


It is not surprising that Mr. Elliot should have felt a sense of 
relief when these noisy people had gone. “Don’t let us laugh 


* « Journal of Mrs. St. George (afterwards Trench), kept during a Visit to- 
Germany in 1799 and 1800,’ pp. 75-83. 
Q 2 
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to-night,” said he, addressing his assembled family: “let us all 
speak in turn, and be very very quiet.” 

On arriving in London, Nelson met a chilling reception from 
his wife. She seems to have been an excellent woman; but the 
knowledge that her husband’s affection was now another’s had 
soured her temper. One morning at breakfast, when he had been 
dwelling at unconscionable length on the perfections of “ dear 
Lady Hamilton,” she burst out with pardonable petulance,” I am 
sick of hearing of dear Lady Hamilton, and am resolved that you 
shall give up either her or me.” They separated by mutual 
consent soon after. Lady Nelson went back to live with her 
father-in-law, and Nelson sought again the genial companionship 
ofthe Hamiltons. Yet, enslaved though he was, he could not long 
remain idle. Early the following year (1801) he joined the fleet 
at Plymouth, and in March sailed as second in command to Sir 
Hyde Parker, to settle matters with the Danes and their allies off 
Copenhagen. It was during his absence at Plymouth, that Lady 
Hamilton drove up one morning to a house in Little Titchfield 
Street, Marylebone, bringing with her a female child some three 
weeks old. A certain Mrs. Gibson, a nurse, lived at this house, 
and to her Lady Hamilton entrusted the infant, promising her hand- 
some remuneration for rearing it. Two years later, this child was 
christened at Marylebone Church, receiving the names Horatia 
Nelson Thompson. In recording her baptism in the parish 
register, the date of her birth was (intentionally, no doubt) 
misstated. Mrs. Gibson had charge of the little Horatia for four 
years, during which time Lady Hamilton constantly came to see 
the child, or had the child brought to her. Nelson too, when on 
shore, used often to come and inspect Horatia, and according to 
the nurse, “played for hours with her on the floor, calling her 
his own child.” That he indeed was the father of Horatia there 
remains no doubt, though he chose to write of her, at the time, 
as his “adopted daughter,” or “little charge,” and to make 
mystifying allusions toa non-existent individual, called Thompson, 
as her male parent. The question as to who the mother can have 
been, has given rise to much discussion. The world has, of 
course, assigned that distinction to Lady Hamilton; and, in spite 
of divers proofs to the contrary brought forward by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and similar protestations on the part of Lady Hamilton 
herself—to whom truth was of little account—the world appears 
to have been right. Pettigrew, in the appendix to his ‘ Life of 
Nelson,’ may be credited with having set the question satisfac- 
torily at rest. 


While on service in the Baltic in 1801, Nelson purchased, 
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through Sir William, a residence called Merton Place, in Surrey. 
It was a pretty little property, and Lady Hamilton exercised all 
her ingenuity in improving and embellishing the house, against 
his return. Her embellishments were not in the best taste—at 
least, they did not appear so to Lord Minto : 


“ Not only the rooms,” he writes, “ but the whole house, staircase and 
all, are covered with nothing but pictures of her and him, of all sizes and 
sorts, and representations of his naval actions, coats of arms, pieces of 
plate in his honour, the flagstaff of L’Orient, &c.—an excess of vanity 
which counteracts its own purpose.” 


To Nelson, the idea that a home, prepared and inhabited by 
the friends he best loved, awaited him in England, cheered him 
through many worries and anxieties. “Have we a nice church 
at Merton?” he inquires of Lady Hamilton with a naiveté that 
provokes a smile. ‘“ We will set an example of goodness to the 
under parishioners”! It was at Merton that the Hamiltons 
heard of their friend’s victory at Copenhagen, and it was there 
that they welcomed him when he came back. From that time 
the house was always full. A needy aunt and cousins of Lady 
Hamilton, who had cropped up since her return from Italy; 
Nelson’s brother, sisters, and their families, were guests for weeks 
at atime. People from town, principally of the theatrical world, 
arrived in hosts to dinner. The hospitality was profuse; the 
festivities often boisterous. 

In April 1803, Sir William Hamilton died. His pension of 
£1200 a year died with him. By his will, he bequeathed his 
Welsh estates to his nephew Greville, charged with a jointure of 
£700 a year to his widow. This appeared a meagre income to 
Lady Hamilton. She petitioned the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Addington, for the continuation of her husband’s pension to 
herself in full, on the strength of the services she had rendered 
to the British fleet in 1798. Nelson used all his influence in 
support of her petition, as did other friends. Her claim, it would 
seem, was admitted; but nothing was done. A month after Sir 
William’s death, Nelson was appointed to the command in the 
Mediterranean, and was absent from England for two whole years. 
In order to render his beloved Emma’s circumstances as easy as 
possible, he settled on her, before starting, an annuity of £1200, 
to be paid in monthly portions. For one with Lady Hamilton’s 
notions of comfort, no fortune would have been adequate. Inthe 
course of 1804 she kept open house at Merton, and incurred heavy 
expense in making unnecessary additions and alterations. Her 
natural kindliness made her an easy prey to the many who chose to 
live on her bounty. Meantime Greville was backward in paying 
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her annuity, and her chance of obtaining a Government pension 
seemed at an end. She bemoaned the state of her affairs when 
writing to Nelson; and he, while counselling economy, consoled 
her in these words : 


“Tf Mr. Addington gives you a pension, it is well; but do not let it fret 
you. Have you not Merton? It is clear—the first purchase—and my dear 
Horatia is provided for; and I hope, one of these days, that you will be 
my own Duchess of Bronte; and then a fig for them all!” 


When Nelson did at last return to Merton in August 1805, it 
was but for a brief period—some three weeks, or more. Early 
one morning, intelligence arrived that the combined French and 
Spanish fleets, of which he had been in hot pursuit for the past 
ten months, were at Cadiz. Here was the chance for which he 
had been longing! Should he offer his services at once, or enjoy 
a while longer the rest he had so well earned? He was pacing 
up and down a path in the garden, thinking what he should do, 
when Lady Hamilton approached him. She asked why he seemed 
uneasy. On hearing his reply, she urged him at once to offer his 
services. “ They will be accepted,” she said, “and you will gain 
a quiet heart by it: you will have a glorious victory; and then 
you may return here and be happy.” Her voice was enough. 
“Brave Emma!” he exclaimed, “good Emma!—if there were 
more Emmas, there would be more Nelsons.” The Admiralty 
gladly accepted his services. No name in the ‘Navy List’ carried 
one quarter the weight that his did, Lord Minto was at Merton 
to take leave of him on the 12th September. He says, 


“Lady Hamilton was in tears; could not eat, and hardly drink, and near 
swooning, and all at table. It isa strange picture. She tells me nothing 
can be more pure and ardent than this flame. Nelson is in many points a 
really great man, in others a baby.” 


The following night, Nelson left “dear, dear Merton” for Ports- 
mouth, where he hoisted his flag on board the Victory. Four days 
later he writes to Lady Hamilton from off Plymouth: 


“T entreat you, my dear Emma, that you will cheer up. We will look 
forward to many many happy years, and be surrounded by our children’s 
children. God Almighty can, when He pleases, remove the impediment.” 


The impediment thus slightingly mentioned was of course Lady 
Nelson. She was the innocent obstacle to Lady Hamilton’s 
becoming the lawful sharer of Nelson’s titles, honours, and rewards, 
present and future. On the 21st October, just before commencing 
the action in which he lost his life, the hero of so many victories 
drew up a sort of codicil to his will. In it he enumerates the 
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services which, in his opinion, entitled Emma Hamilton to a 
reward from Government, and adds: 


“TI leave Emma, Lady Hamilton, a legacy to my King and country, 
[trusting] that they will give her an ample provision to maintain her rank 
in life. Lalso leave to the beneficence of my country my adopted daughter 
Horatia Nelson Thompson. These are the only favours I ask of my 
King and country at this moment when I am going to fight their battle.” 


Soon after, as he lay dying from a mortal wound, his thoughts 
flew back, amidst the roar of cannon, and din of conflict—to Merton. 
“Take care of dear Lady Hamilton,” he murmured to Captain 
Hardy, who knelt beside hin: “take care of poor Lady Hamilton.” 
Just before losing consciousness, he repeated his earnest injunctions 
—this time, to the chaplain. ‘“ Remember,” he said, “ that I leave 
Lady Hamilton, and my daughter Horatia, as a legacy to my 
country.” 

The death of Nelson was a grievous blow to Lady Hamilton, 
though her sorrow was of a loud, impetuous sort, not always the 
deepest. 


“ My heart is broken,” she writes to Mr. Rose. “ Life to me now is not 
worth having; I lived but for him. His glory I gloried in; it was my 
pride that he should go forth; and this fatal and last time that he went, I 
persuaded him to it.” * 


The world could afford her but scant sympathy. Her name 
was held in disfavour in high places. Those who had found it 
convenient to seek her acquaintance while Nelson was alive, 
remembered now that there was an injured Lady Nelson, whose 
place she had usurped. There were some on whose gratitude she 
really had claims; but they turned their backs on her, now that 
she could no longer be of use to them. Nelson’s clergyman 
brother, the Reverend William, had, in his days of obscurity, been 
helped by her in a variety of ways. He and his wife were as 
often with her at Merton as at home: his children he readily 
confided to her care. He used to address her as his “best and 
truest friend,” and begged of her to watch, on his behalf, for 
“vacant prebends of six hundred a year with good houses.” He 
favoured her too with a list of certain aged deans, into whose 
shoes he was prepared to step. After his brother’s death, this 
mean personage, for whom the Battle of Trafalgar had won an 
Earl’s coronet, and ample wealth, received the codicil written on 
board the Victory. He said nothing about it at first, fearing that 
Lady Hamilton might be provided for out of the sum which 


* «Diaries and Correspondence of Rt. Hon. George Rose,’ vol. i, 
p. 244. 
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Parliament was expected to grant to the Nelson family. The 
joyful news that £120,000 had been voted for this object reached 
him as he sat at dinner at Lady Hamilton’s table. He then, but 
not till then, produced the codicil, and pushing it towards her, 
told her she might do with it as she pleased. She had the 
document registered next day at Doctors’ Commons. 

There were one or two influential persons prepared to assist 
her if they could. Mr. George Rose, then Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, stands first. Himself a personal friend and 
admirer of Nelson, he considered that compliance with the hero’s 
dying entreaty was binding on Ministers. He busied himself in 
advocating her claims, first with Pitt (whose illness and death 
prevented his taking the matter up), and afterwards with Lord 
Gienville—the “‘cold-hearted Grenville,” as the indignant applicant 
herself called him.* But his efforts were without result. In the 
end, both he and Canning (who was equally desirous of serving 
her for Nelson’s sake) were obliged to deny her their further 
support, in consequence of some false statements respecting them 
which she had introduced into a memorial addressed to the Prince 
Regent. 

Meantime, counting no doubt on having her services some day 
suitably rewarded, she lived far beyond her means, which, though 
much narrowed, would have sufficed for any prudent person. The 
monthly allowance made her by Nelson had ceased at his death. 
There remained her Hamilton jointure, and the interest on £4000, 
which Nelson had wisely tied up for Horatia. 

In 1808, it became necessary to part with Merton. A valuation 
of the house and its contents was made ; but the sale of these, it was 
thought, would not cover the estimated amount of her debts. She 
implored that wealthy old rake the Duke of Queensberry, who had 
honoured her with his senile attentions, to purchase the property ; 
but this he was not prepared to do.f At length five gentlemen 
anxious to help her, came forward with funds for her immediate 
necessities. Merton, and her effects, were assigned to them as 
trustees, with power to sell at such time, and in such manner, as 


* Lord Grenville, it will be remembered, was Foreign Minister at the 
time that Lady Hamilton was instrumental in bringing about the victories 
of Cape St. Vincent, and the Nile. His plea for ignoring these services 
now was “the length of time that had elapsed since their performance.” 

t+ The Duke of Queensberry, who died in 1810, left a will formally 
executed : to this were appended twenty-five codicils, all of them incomplete. 
By one of these codicils he left Lady Hamilton £500 a year. Lengthy 
Chancery proceedings between legatees followed, and were not concluded 
till after her death. She was in no way benefited therefore by the Duke’s 
thought of her. 
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might scem to them most advantageous. This arrangement afforded 
her but short relief. Her creditors pursued her wherever she went, 
at Richmond, at lodgings she took subsequently in Bond Street, 
and at Fulham, where she had taken refuge with her friend Mrs. 
Billington the actress. Presently, she found herself in the King’s 
Bench prison. It was to a kind-hearted stranger, Alderman 
Joshua Smith, who provided the necessary heavy bail, that she 
owed her release thence, after ten months’ incarceration. During 
that period, her private papers had been seized, along with other 
property which she had left in Bond Street. Of these a certain 
number, including Nelson’s letters to her, were published—with- 
out, it is said, her knowledge or consent—and rapidly bought up. 

She was now once more at large; but liberty was useless without 
security. A report that some unsatisfied creditors were waiting 
to have her re-arrested, forced her to put the sea between her- 
self and them. Accompanied by Horatia, she embarked secretly, 
one summer’s evening in 1813, at the Tower, and “after three 
days’ sickness at sea,” arrived at Calais. She took up her abode 
at a poorly-furnished house in the Rue Francaise. She wrote 
thence to Mr. Rose, praying him, if her own claims were out of 
the question, at least to urge those of Horatia Nelson* upon 
Government. 


“ Do try for me,” she pleads, “for you do not know how limited I am. 
I have left everything to be sold for the creditors, who do not deserve 
anything; for I have been the victim of artful mercenary wretches, and 
my too great liberality and open heart has been the dupe of villains.” 


As the winter of 1814 drew on, she was sometimes in absolute 
want. She had for some time been threatened with dropsy, and 
the disease now declared itself, rendering her incapable of any 
exertion. An English lady named Hunter was just then living 
at Calais. She was in the habit of ordering a little coarse meat 
daily at a butcher’s for a favourite dog. ‘The English interpreter, 
a certain M. de Rheims, finding her one day thus engaged, made 
the following appeal in Lady Hamilton’s behalf. “Ah! madame, 
I know you to be good to the English: there is a lady here that 
would be glad of the worst bit of meat that you provide for your 
dog.” Mrs. Hunter, after this, supplied the sick woman with 
many comforts, not allowing her to know whence they came. 
Lady Hamilton for long fancied that she was indebted for them 
to M. de Rheims; but hearing who had sent them, she expressed 
a wish to see her benefactress and thank her. Mrs. Hunter accord- 


* In 1822, Horatia married the Rev. Philip Ward, Vicar of Tenterden, in 
Kent, and died his widow, March 6th, 1881. 
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ingly visited her, and found her very ill, and growing feebler every 
day. The still beautiful Emma Hamilton was, in truth, approach- 
ing that goal whence there is no returning. On the 15th January, 
1815, she passed away. Her coffin was a plain deal box with no 
inscription; over it was drawn a substitute for a pall made by 
Mrs. Hunter “out of a black silk petticoat stitched on a white 
curtain.” At Mrs. Hunter’s request (there being no English 
Protestant clergyman in Calais) a half-pay officer of Dragoons read 
the burial service over her grave. The place of burial was a piece 
of ground outside the fortifications, which had once been a garden 
attached to a house inhabited by the bigamist Duchess of King- 
ston. It had been consecrated, and was used as a public cemetery 
for some time afterwards. It has since been converted into a 
timber-yard, and no traces of its graves remain. 

That Lady Hamilton should have ended her days thus, is 
regarded by some with indifference, as being only what she 
deserved; by others with a feeling akin to indignation. Lord 
Brougham was of opinion that it would have been an “ insult to 
the country” had Ministers allowed her to share in the rewards 
given to Nelson’s relations.* There are many though, less stern 
in their judgments, who regret that England, while exhibiting a 
pompous and profuse gratitude to the departed hero, should have 
left his last solemn request unheeded. 


* See ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ September 1814. 











Reveille. 


Tue golden gates of morn are wide; 
On every blade the dews are bright; 
The azure veil is drawn to hide 
The awful glories of the night ; 
The roses each to each have told, 
Another sun will soon be seen; 
And shall not I my light behold? 
Make day for me—come forth, my Queen. 


The tale the river told all night 
Has taken now a gladder strain; 
The flowers, as eager for thy sight, 


With odours seek thy window-pane; 
The jasmine tells thee, Light is come, 

And waves across the lattice-screen ; 
And shall thy voice be longer dumb? 

Make music for my heart, my Queen. 


In shade as yet, the eastern hill 
Stands sharp against the yellow sky, 
The purple woods are sleeping still, 
And white mists in the valley lie; 
But westward slopes are all awake 
With change and play of softer green ; 
O Love, my summer morning make, 
"Tis time for day—shine forth, my Queen. 


Wituiam WaATERr:ELD, 





Emerson. 


“ Jupax not that ye be not judged.” If this were fully carried out it 
would be the death of criticism. But sure it is as is that other 
naxim, “If you live by the sword you will die by it,” that as you 
judge you will be judged. Never mind whether we are judged or 
not, we will judge, or try to judge, Emerson in the first place, and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold necessarily in the second place. In treating of 
Emerson I must chiefly limit myself to such channels as it has pleased 
Mr. Arnold to fix him in. For to treat Emerson as Emerson, such 
is the rarity of the man, that it would be like treating America, 
or immensity, or eternity, or any other subject that has practically 
neither beginning nor end. 

Emerson is vital at every point, and this always gives an impression 
of the formless to men who demand, as Mr. Arnold seems to do, style, 
system, and evolution, so called. It should at the onset be remembered 
that every system that has ever been devised is false. That the 
sun went round the earth was false; that the sun is completely still 
is false ; that the stars are fixed is false. Such limitations are only 
true as to the fixity and firmness of the observer,—relatively true, 
absolutely false. Be it so, let us then fix something for a moment and 
try Emerson by Mr. Arnold’s fixture, endeavouring to learn what 
we can from it. 

Emerson, according to Mr. Arnold, is not a great poet, a great writer, 
a great philosophy-maker. ‘Marcus Aurelius is not a great writer, a 
great philosophy-maker ; he is a friend and aider of those who would 
live in the spirit. Emerson is the same.” Suppose we say that 
Mr. Arnold in his very neat university style of picked Oxford prose 
phraseology has given a well manipulated definition of each of these 
classes, happily contrived so as to exclude Emerson from each. 
I could wish some intelligent individual imbued with the critical 
value of evolution would tell us how to apply this other dictum of 
evolution that leads Mr. Arnold to pronounce thus. 

“ Emerson’s ‘ Essays’ are, I think, the most important work done in 
prose” during the present century. If this be a just description of the 
prose, what is the value of the cons? Surely the chief man in prose, 
must be the chief prose writer of the century, and if such a man be 
not a great writer, this of ours must be a very little century. We 
are not obliged to admit the proposition by any means, but Mr. 
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Arnold must accept the meshes of his own web and net, or the fish 
are free, 

Probably no one thinks Emerson to have been a great poet. I 
do not think that he thought himself so, but as he can hardly put 
pen to paper without being an idealist, his verse, like his prose, will 
show it, and therefore it possesses some value. Mr. Arnold puts 
forth some well-turned and really appreciative collegiate remarks on 
the relative merits of Gray and Collins, and apparently wishing to be 
fair to Emerson, quotes this as a passage of grace and beauty : 


“And ever, when the happy child 
In May beholds the blooming wild, 
And hears in heaven the bluebird sing, 
‘Onward,’ he cries, ‘your baskets bring! 
In the next field is air more mild, 
And in yon hazy west is Eden’s balmier spring.’” 


“In the style and cadence here there is a reminiscence, I think, 
of Gray; at any rate, the pureness, grace, and beauty of these lines 
are worthy even of Gray.” The truth is, that although there may be 
here a reminiscence of Gray, it is a reminiscence of what we do not 
want in Gray. If you mean to elevate Emerson by citing his poetry, 
it can only be done by selecting some bit of idealistic thought, like 
this, say : 

“Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 


This is not very fine poetry, but it is an ingenious idea pithily put. 
How much of what we find in Pope has no other claim to be called 
poetry than this? Who, however, would part with Pope’s works ? 
Almost every line in them has a quotable interest of its own, expressed 
with all the wit of epigram, and if possible with some superadded 
ingenuity, such as that contained in the chronogram struck by 
Gustavus Adolphus.* 


Again, there is ingenuity in these verses of Emerson’s : 


“Thine eyes still shined for me, tho’ far 
I lonely roved the land and sea: 
As I behold yon evening star, 
Which yet beholds not me.” 


Of course there is no love in this, but there is a brighter ingenuity 
than is discoverable very often in the verses of considerable men much 
more praised : 

“In the pit of his eye’s a spark 
Would bring back day if it were dark;” 


* In 1632 he struck a medal whose motto ran: ChristVs DVX; ergo 
trIVMphVs;” in which the capitals added together form the date 1632. 
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The writer of that is a man of ideas; no great poet, perhaps, but 
it is something to get an idea in verse nowadays. 
This is surely good : 
“Till dangerous Beauty came, at last, 
Till Beauty came to snap all ties; 


The maid abolishing the past 
With lotus wine.” 


It is true that he cannot go on; never mind, it is something to get 
thus far. 

Mr. Arnold quotes with approval on more occasions than one, I 
think, the saying of Milton that poetry ought to be simple, sensuous, 
impassioned. This has been much insisted on by scholars and 
high-class men of letters, such as Cardinal Newman, Dean Trench, 
and Mr. Arnold himself, and no doubt it is a bright clever sentence ; 
but does it help us very much ? 

If sensuous does not mean sensual, it is superfluous as being con- 
tained in the word impassioned, but rhythm and the music bred of it 
is indispensable to every good definition of poetry ; you may say that 
it is implied in the word impassioned, but every time in a definition 
that you trust to implication instead of making a direct statement, 
you thereby do considerably enfeeble your definition. I greatiy 
prefer that other Miltonic phrase : 


“Thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers,” 


that seems to me to comprehend everything that is needed for 
grand poetry, and this would completely shut Emerson out of the 
domain of great poetry, and would also make a clean sweep of nearly 
all the poets in Chalmers and Anderson’s collection of English poets. 
Evolution is Mr. Arnold's favourite word as the essential in all good 
poetical work, and in itself it is a good word enough, excellent for 
Darwinian and man-monkey theories especially, but for poetry I 
should prefer that it be left alone. However, Mr. Arnold finds Gray 
to have the advantage over Collins in possessing an evolution sure 
and satisfying which is absent from Collins’ ‘‘ Ode to Evening,” a thing 
which, though purer in diction than Gray’s, yet is like a river which 
loses itself in the sand. Enough of it, however, remains above the 
sand for me not to know, in all rhymed verse of its own kind, where to 
match its unrhymed stanzas. The rhyme is neither missed nor wanted 
in if, “And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires; 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil.” 


It is well to have had here given us Mr. Arnold’s elegant advocacy 
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of Gray as a set-off against the very unfair comments started by 
Dr. Johnson, and followed up by Wordsworth. 

We need waste no more time upon Emerson’s poetry. He is no 
poet. If even you read a line of his prose taken at random any- 
where, you can see, if you know what to look for, that he is no poet. 
I doubt if you read all his prose works through you could find one 
phrase that is poetry, glistening and precious though it so often is. 
But he is intensely spiritual, and that is the essence, nay, the quint- 
essence of humanity, and wants nothing to make it poetry but a 
vibration or two from the heart’s lyre superadded ; or as St. Joannes 
Chrysostomus skilfully enunciates the scheme and method requisite in 
Psalmody that shall quicken souls : 

“Psallite sapienter, id est non voce tantum, 
Sed etiam factis, non lingui tantum, 
Sed vita.” 

The next point stedfastly insisted on by Mr. Arnold is, that 
Emerson does not rank amongst the great writers, men like Cicero, 
Plato, Pascal, Bacon, Swift, Voltaire, writers all with a genius and 
instinct for style. In proof of this he cites a wordy passage from the 
‘Essay on Love,’ and adds, on what authority I know not, that like 
Wordsworth, Emerson was in later life fond of making alterations, 
and those not always for the better. 

As to alterations, a chief point demands attention, and one that 
is very often lost sight of. Asa rule the jinest passayes in literature 
have been nearly all written off at a heat, or run straight off the reel. 
Such passages being the outcome of a great man’s nature at fervent 
heat, spring at once into perfection perfectly accoutred, as Minerva 
from the head of Jove. Such are the thoughts that voluntary move 
harmonious numbers, and a competent man will never (or scarce 
ever, for no rule is absolute,) touch them when once thrown off. 
Such a condition of things cannot long be maintained, the level is too 
high. The main substance of all composition ranges necessarily ata far 
lower platform. A man of taste, skill, and aptitude, may constantly 
improve, polish, touch writing of this lower order till he brings it 
to such a general texture of high-wrought perfection as that it shall 
stand out an example and model to all subsequent students in the 
art of composition. 

The bursts of inspiration are only given to genius. It is of no 
conceivable nor earthly use to think about constructing miracles of 
this stamp ; they come, or they never can be penned. Flowers are 
they of beauty that respond, by growth heavenwards, to the falling 
dews that Flora sprinkles silently. They are, to speak mystically, a 
regeneration by baptism. But allthe rest is gardening, a matter of hoe- 
ing, digging, and weeding simply. In this skill of treament I suppose 
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there exists no such master as Cicero unless it be Virgil. Neither of 
this glorious pair is a man altogether of the highest inspiration, but yet 
they both stand without a rival in this the second order of beauty ; this 
general “ wholeness of good tissue,” as Mr. Arnold choicely phrases 
it, reaching a so perfect fineness of the cambric web that two square 
yards of it will thread a wedding ring, and yet prove tough enough, 
as substitute for a rope, to hang a man if need be. 

It must be conceded to Mr. Arnold that, tried by this extreme test, 
Emerson falls somewhat short, and that Carlyle breaks down 
altogether, notwithstanding that his gift of speech is superlative, 
not so very much below “even Shakespere himself,” Mr. Arnold says. 
Take the closing phrase of Carlyle’s portrait of Sterling : 

“Nigh drowning in a black wreck of Infidelity, (lighted up by 
some glare of Radicalism only, now growing dim too), and about 
to perish, saved themselves into a Coleridgean shovel-hattedness.” 

The closing phrase is in its rude way marvellously descriptive of 
the broken and crushed result which at last descended heavily upon 
that defeated angel of the Grove in Highgate, a spot I never pass 
but I feel *tis hallowed yet. But happy as the phrase is in its barbed 
and barbarous wit, it was gross to take the dying Coleridge, to whom 
Carlyle really owed so much, and to whom he might have owed 
much more had he been an apter pupil; instead of, as he might, por- 
traying the Phoenix Genius of Christ’s Hospital in his most radiant 
splendour, to which not all Europe in that day could have set an 
equal pendant, and as compared with which all Carlyle’s powers at 
their best were as nothing. This constant disparagement of Coleridge 
was always offensive to me in Carlyle, neither did I ever find a more 
than bookish value in the man. On affairs of large concernment 
he would run on like the turbid Rhone, frothing and churning with 
more will than reason, amplifying in vigorous sentences as out of a 
book, but he did not bring you to any station of prospect that you had 
set out to reach; and if there were a large principle to be grappled 
with, he seemed to lead you to the wrong point mostly, as if himself he 
were pivoted wrongly. You left him, I always thought, having heard 
the growl of much Annandale thunder, but the air was not rendered 
clear by it, nor gave it forth promise of a higher serenity to-morrow. 

Carlyle was a cloistral moralist whose soul was fascinated to believe 
in book-vigour which put words for things. He never seemed to me 
to be in actual contact with the great world-movements, and they 
came into his camera obscura at second hand as it were, as images 
of things not things, so he never appeared to possess the practical 
faculty of statecraft that can guide or shape events. He was 
incapable of such a forecast as that of Coleridge’s on the Reform Bill 
{see the ‘Table Talk’). He could limn grandly in the dusk, sombre 
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portraits of men that had never quite existed as he saw them,—such as 
a thorn-crowned Christ by Morales, ‘ El Divino,’ masterful in word- 
pigment forceful in handling ; yes, but leader, regulator, sage, he was 
not. His‘ French Revolution’ will live, not because it fathoms history 
like Machiavelli, with a simple ray, nor like Gibbon, who laboriously 
gathers Rome by piecing mosaics from ten thousand books till he has 
paragraphed and pictured her. Carlyle’s work will live because it is 
a portrait gallery. He gives you effigies of men as they appear 
to him stalking through in a bewitched series ; and as they pass you, 
the eyes flash and the beard grows ; they appear as in life, but under 
compulsion of necromancy ; you see the simalacra of men, but some- 
body else must tell you what they did. In Sartor he is at his best, 
and shows himself as a medieval schoolman stricken purblind,— 
misbeliefs of an eclectic Jacobinism driving him, together with the 
Richterisms and cloud philosophies of Germany compelling; a 
strange bookish philosopher he goes ; proud very of his inkstand, and 
credibly persuaded that that rules mankind with its black puddle. 
Also he partly believes in a Puritanism eked out by a good tyrant, 
and trusts somehow by this to clothe the mad “Legion” of the 
tombs, getting it and things generally into a right mind again by 
who shall say what salutary thwackings of the hammer of Thor at 
sore need ? 

Emerson promises Carlyle immortality for his histories. Mr. Arnold’s 
brief comment follows on. “ They will not have it.” It is always a 
hard matter and full of incertitude to prophecy about a man’s future | 
fame ; much of it follows merit, more of it follows luck. Emerson, I 
should say, is nearer right than Mr. Arnold. Our previous remarks 
tend to show that Carlyle’s Histories cannot live as histories because 
they are not histories but portrait galleries, only it matters not what 
they live as, so they live. They are too spiritualistic and graphic to 
die, but as sage and teacher we have probably heard the last of 
Thomas Carlyle. It was only those who knew not what went they 
“out for to see” that ever supposed him to fulfil either character. 

Most peculiar it is to find Carlyle criticising the ‘ Dial’ of his friend 
Emerson with an “I will have things condense themselves, take shape 
and body, if they are to have my sympathy.” He fully thought what 
he then wrote I doubt not, but never was a more telling criticism 
levelled against his own work. Carlyle is himself chaotic, a destroyer 
of shams but utterly without direction or shaping force when the next 
necessity follows on, as it always must—the necessity for reconstruc- 
tion. Such a mind ought to maintain silence on great topics, for it is 
pure mischief to preach destruction, leaving construction to play at odds 
with haphazard. You thus give ground to the seven devils, who soon 
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as well as of Carlyle, but it is the spirit of Beelzebub and unwisdom. 
Carlyle can fuse together hard aerolites and dart them from black 
thunderclouds. They are bright, amorphous, terrible, they may tend 
to overthrow evil, but they never can produce Cosmos. Even in his 
Cromwell letters, which favoured the aerolite process of condensed bolts, 
he only attained unity by chronological sequence and by leaving the 
hypocrisies, vanity and self-seeking of the man (more than half of him) 
out of sight,and by nicknaming the fanaticism of the remaining half, 
heroism. Milton did not hold aloof from that Oliver—“ Cromwell, 
our chief of men”—because he was a hero. (His more than royal waste 
[£60,000] in abbey-obsequies, his suppression of Parliament, his assump- 
tion of power, stood all discovered to the blind seer of Barbican, who in 
May,1652, had sung,* ‘“ Yet much remains to conquer still.” He saw 
that the victories of Peace had not followed those of War in Dunbar- 
field, and that the conqueror himself had succumbed with infirmity to 
too great glory.) Carlyle could see that Napoleon was not a hero, and 
was too really desirous not to set forth trash, to pretend to think him 
one. Napoleon was a god to the lower Radicals of England in that day ; 
but the halo of time, Carlyle’s own prejudices, and his humble early 
nurture, engendering false pride by its too strong contrast with his 
own high natural gifts, made him wish to find that three-leaved 
shamrock an heroic tyrant. His will and wish satisfied themselves in 
Cromwell, but they have not satisfied History. Modern men spin 
history from their own bowels, and the geometric metaphysical web 
catches the readers of their own day, but only antiquarians in the 
future. We labour particulars scrupulously and collate mildewed records 
with care, stand upon the punctilios of accuracy and win great con- 
temporary praise for a most earnest and painstaking research, but we 
only collect details to further our own confutation the moment a 
competent historian or seer comes by. Thus it must be with all who 
adjust facts to their own point of sight. Exercise your will upon 
them and the facts die mute at once; leave them alone, let them 
marshal themselves as they rise, and their astral order will at once 
make night luminous to every one. 

The foregoing deals fairly well and fully enough with the position 
taken up by Mr. Arnold in his view of Emerson, on two counts, that 
he is not a poet and not a great writer. Further also, he is not a 
great philosophical writer, such as Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant. Emerson 


* It is interesting to know that Milton had headed the Cromwell Sonnet 
with this inscription :— 

“To the Lord General Cromwell, May, 1652. On the proposals of certain 
ministers at the Committee for Propagation of the Gospel.” But it was 
“blotted out again,” says poor old Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, “I 
know not for what reason.” I think we do, my Lord, with all respect. 
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never professed that he was, and if you gaze on his beautiful mild 
face fluttering with illuminated change to every passing breath of 
thought, you would not believe it of him, were he to swear it three 
times with Peter. Suppose him not to be “a great philosophical 
writer,” is it not much better to be what nobody can doubt he is, “a 
great philosopher writing”? This, it is true, abstracts form, but the 
substance remains fast behind ; Emerson’s mind is instinct with sug- 
gestive intelligence, his brain is an eye that sees whatever is placed 
before it for contemplation. His rapid perception is followed, as light- 
ning by the thunder-clap, by vivid comment on the thing so seen, 
accompanied mostly by an originality that seems to be all the more 
precious because it has no system to warp its momentary truthfulness ; 
it is graceful like the unconstrained human figure because it has no 
stays and whalebone proppings. What are your systematic philosophies 
but corset-making, and man-millinery ? 

One may be excused for throwing away a few words, episodically, 
on so paramount atopic. Spinoza, Kant, and Aristotle, Descartes, 
Malebranche, Berkeley, Sidney, Harris, Locke, all choke themselves 
with pins and buttons, garters, ligatures, and stays. Aristotle’s logic 
has made wise men laugh at reasoning. Spinoza’s analyses have 
taken the Bible from the churches and made (for many) theology a 
caput mortuum. The best found thing in Kant is his contrast of the 
contingent with the absolute, and its additional merit is that it can be 
caught at a dinner-table, whilst enjoying a glass of wine, by any born 
metaphysican (not a teetotaller); it can be carried away and applied 
without the lumber of a system: it is true, the precious germ-hint 
lay quietly embedden in Cudworth’s ‘ Intellectual System’ long long 
before, though not so substantively propounded as Kant at last put it. 
A good eye might, I think, see it even in Plato, for the thought of the 
whole world, present, past and future, does actually lie implicitly in 
every capable brain born, the convolutions bring evolutions (to use a 
foolish term) and are but the unwrappings of the mummy searcloths in 
Time. The sculptor finds the statue, the thinker unfolds the 
thought, but neither creates anything. The glory of God (Prov. 
xxv. 2.) conceals a matter, but the kings of the earth search it out. 
By labour they do so, and it is reckoned to them as prayer, so 
justly did Augustine say Laborare est orare. God will not be pried 
into, but has set us a world full of riddles to exercise our insatiable 
curiosity upon, only as Sophron says, “The more you seek to penetrate 
divine things the less is it given you” (‘Poli Synopsis,’ ii. 1726). 
Himself He will not be pried into. You are against Him and 
cannot see, you walk through His blazing throne, and to you it is only 
yellow gorse upon a heath. Pray to believe much, and then you 
shall see a little (rightly). Was it not Tacitus who said in words of 
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prouder holiness than Christians mostly reach, it is much better to 
believe God than to know Him. “Sanctius de Deo credere, quam 
scire,” 

Kant, by far the most impressive of modern systematisers, would 
appear, when regarded thus, to be precious, not because of the system 
employed by him, but from the power of probing thought originally 
born with him, and which was partly an inheritancy of Scotch 
extraction in this great man of Prussian Konigsberg. In him was 
matured this pearl that you or I can now take in at a gulp with 
coffee after melons, and to some extent the better perhaps if freed a 
little from the jargon of Konigsberg incrusting it. 

It is said by men who love the Bible and its exegesis, that owing 
to its oriental turn of metaphor and symbolism it stands, of all books 
ever penned, the easiest to render from one language to another by 
translation. Figures are visual and speak visibly like pictures, almost 
without the aid of words. “There are many dialects on earth, in 
Heaven but one,” and that one, in a true Scripture, naturally converts 
to a ready cipher that can disembarrass Babel. Partaking of this 
property, genius mostly carries with it, directly or indirectly, a 
facility of interpretation, and to that degree an independence of 
system. Ifthe best thing uttered by Kant can become promotive 
and profitable apart from system, why should we reckon his lack of 
system as any detriment to Emerson? Is it not amply sufficient 
clearly to find genius in the man ? 

That he is brimful of genius, cosmopolitan, suggestive, foodful, so 
that for pages together he does not disturb your processes by one 
useless sentence, or one side-hint that is inapt, I think may pass for 
accepted without the saying it. And if so, there is no more need to 
ask what his position in literature is to be. It is that of a man of 
superlative faculty, of a man who has made it his business to seize 
ideas, and to assimilate them, and has never for a day wearied of so 
doing. I shall never forget my first impression of him as I hurried 
down Oxford Street on other business bent, one morning in sunny 
May, gloating over his ‘ Representative Men,’ which is probably his 
best work, after all said. Perhaps he has not built up much, but he 
has commented much, felicitously, and sometimes profoundly. He 
says, “ Nature asks a secretary,” she also asks a critic who can label. 
Any consummate spiritualist who is continually kneading up to the 
elbow in the paste of ideas, and can finally separate them off into 
little easily digestible rolls for us, is a thought-baker. Of such an one 
it needs no Joseph to prophesy that he will soon step forth from prison 
and stand before King Pharaoh. 

I hope not to tire the reader, but this matter of system is, now we 
are upon it, quite worth dwelling on. System is a thing of much less 
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value than commonly it is rated at. Read old Thomas Stanley’s 
‘ History of Philosophy ’"—Biography of Philosophers it ought rather to 
be called—and you must see at once, that what goes by the name of 
system7is only one man’s effort to think his own particular knowledge 
into unity. What avails his unity? It can never correspond with 
that of any other man. The next competent comer has another unity 
to suit his personality, and must explode the previous or die. The 
principal part of every system is swept away to make room for the 
next. What occupies space in this epoch, is débris and waste to 
the next generation, and with its lumber-weight untouched, will make 
library shelves crack at night, its only substantive value then. Seen 
thus, it is almost true that system is the ossified personality of a man 
(a stiff skeleton frame worn outside, imprisoning a small heart of 
truth) for the admiration of the believers in it, more than for any 
use belonging to it as a luminous scheme resulting from human 
intelligence. 

Germ thoughts remain, for they after all are the indestructible 
things. Theshapeless method of thinking, if powerful enough, is more 
truly durable than mere method can make it. Carlyle’s way of 
making a hero, by leaving out one half of the man, and exaggerating 
the other, is somewhat analogous to the plan of systematisers who 
compromise universal truth to make thoughts look symmetrical to the 
finite understanding of man, but this is buying method too dear. 

Lord Bacon has really no system, and yet was able to set aside 
much of the Aristotelian classification. Still if you read the ‘ Politics’ 
of Aristotle, you will see that Gog and Magog, Titan, Ephialtes 
(who grew nine inches every month), and all the giants, can never 
displace him from his pedestal. You can explode his logic, but not 
his thoughts ; though as to his politics the economists of the Cobden 
Club are, quite unconsciously, striving earnestly in that direction. 

All Bacon may be comprised in two sentences. Do not generalise 
too fast, and ascertain your facts experimentally before you adopt 
them. This, like Kant’s dictum, may be swallowed with a cup of 
coffee. 

Systems are nothing, prophecies are nothing, Universities are 
nothing. There are but two faculties can guide a man safely on the 
earth’s surface—straight sight and insight; add to these morality, 
which is the adherence in action to their dictates, and you will lift 
him above it all when he dies. 

Now what is it that Mr. Arnold says concerning this man who is 
not a poet, not a philosopher, and not a writer? “Yes, truly his 
insight is admirable, his truth is precious.” ‘Thrice happy 
Emerson, of whom it is that this can be truly said,” say I. 

Mr. Arnold, en passant, ventures a judgment which is this, that 
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“ Wordsworth’s poetry is the most important work done in verse in 
our language during the present century.” I incline to rate the 
isolated beauties and successes of Wordsworth’s pen very highly 
indeed. Can anything be better than his noble line on Milton? 


“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; ” 


but the mischief is that his beauties pay us but angels’ visits, and his 
successes are so seldom scored. His tone no doubt is more wholesome 
and higher than that of Byron. The amount of poetical work 
turned out by him is superior to that of Coleridge, but if you take 
the amount of intellect required to produce the result, it cannot be 
compared with that of Byron, still less with the rhythmical miracles 
of perfect thought in perfect speech bequeathed to us by Coleridge 
in his few poems. The spirit of the ‘ Ancient Mariner ’ is altogether 
beyond the conception of a Wordsworth ; the ‘ Christabel,’ altogether 
out of his reach in subtle thought and still more subtle melody ; 
‘Chamouni’ again, in devout grandeur, high as the Psalmic flight of 
Jesse’s son, towers above the highest thing that ever Wordsworth 
nned. 

All that Mr. Arnold says about the style that marks “ the great 
writer and born man of letters,” as a thing residing in the tissue of 
his work, and not in brilliant passages, is only an amplification of 
that brief aphorism of Buffon’s, “ Le style est ’homme méme.” But 
as applied by Mr. Arnold to the subject in hand, it means little more 
than that Emerson has enough neither of system nor rhythm 
to please Mr. Arnold, and in consequence he is excluded from the 
three categories of “greatness” that Mr. Arnold has set up. 
Emerson is deficient in music, but he has almost as much as Addison, 
and twice the pith awakenment and variety of that great writer. 
He is devoid of system, but do not his utterances come so much the 
nearer thereby to the heart of nature? Homer is much less 
systematic than Virgil, but many a word of his touches more to the 
quick than a whole progression of lines from the elegant Roman. 

Mr. Arnold rules that Emerson’s persistent optimism is the root 
of his greatness and the source of his charm, as Carlyle’s pessimism 
is of his ruin. This ought to be dealt with freely, for it is most 
important. I cannot see but that a pessimist is every whit as good 
as an optimist. The man who points out your faults is your best 
friend. The man who encouragingly tells you you are right will 
never mend you. There is something bordering on the ridiculous to 
me when Emerson says, “ My whole philosophy, which is very real, 
teaches acquiescence and optimism. Sure I am that the right word 
will be spoken, though I cut out my tongue.” If this were literally 
true there would be no reason for writing at all; and if every one 
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were equally optimistic, the right word never would be spoken, 
everybody would leave it to some one else to say it. It only means, 
I, Emerson, when I have done my best, am not going to eat my 
heart out because I get no immediate response from the world. This 
is a matter of temperament, and there is no special merit either way. 
It is of a piece with the virtue of Talleyrand, who thought that happi- 
ness lay in “a good digestion and a bad heart.” If so, Augustine 
should step aside to let an ostrich pass St. Peter. But truth is, that 
the world is neither happy nor well managed, and to believe against 
experience, your own and that of history, that the right thing will be 
done and the right thing spoken, is to build castles in Spain and live 
on the mortgage. If such happiness be wise, Solomon was a fool, 
who summed all his experience as vanity. Is not Dante full as he 
can hold of the wine of grief? Pascal is so sceptical and sad that he 
has reckoned up man’s misery for his glory ; Job found that man was 
“born to trouble,” and there was another in Gethsemane whose woe 
is annually bewailed through Christendom, an exemplar to the rest, 
Him above all they style Viruwm dolorum. In the face of such facts 
where is optimism? The greater souls are tinged with sadness ; 
the lesser sing like Anacreon’s grasshopper,* happy as kings, but very 
small. When the autumn is cheerful as the spring, I will vote for 
optimism, and those who can may pluck ripe fruit in May. When 
decay and disease and failing strength and the feeble knees are come, 
the senses droop; the summer bells that once gave promise of 
marriage to the young seem now to buzz of burial to the dullard 
ear of age. Hopes are withered, prospects blighted, means perhaps 
crippled; smiles once fixed grow frowns; dead friends are lying 
under the cypress groves; and the raven hair is bleaching to an 
almond crown; have you so little pity you can flaunt your theory 
optimistic in the face of souls thus weighed ? Were it not better said, 
Dear dying brother, “ All creation groaneth together until now,” 
for this is no abiding place, the solid things visible are unsubstantial, 
the invisible things it is that are eternal, and this our soul is of them. 
There may be an optimism there, but to preach it here, to death-fed 
life, is to mock at man and not to lift him, as Peter the cripple at 
“the beautiful gate.” 

If wise, you will aim at performing well what has to be done, the 
device of the hour that presseth ; discharge it in the best manner you 
know how, and whatever little other good chance, favouring you, 
permits, neglect not. If you do right to that extent, you make for 
happiness, and you may yourself perhaps attain to a little of it; but 
it cannot last long in the very nature of things, and with so small a 
share of it, it is absurd to talk of optimism. If, as Mr. Arnold tells 


* Baowets Oros, deidets. 
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us, Epictetus and Augustine both say that the desire of happiness is 
the root of man’s being, but that he must seek it in the right place, 
then I reply that they have said nothing to the purpose, for the right 
place is only to be got at by right doing; the path to it is sorrowful ; 
and though that is by far the best thing to be done, it will not bring 
what the world calls happiness, but a most subdued and very quiet 
satisfaction only. We are too subject to “ the skiey influences ” to be 
happy. The vast wretchedness of this world is the actual outcome, it 
may almost be said, of the foolish endeavours to be happy that most 
men make. Carlyle perhaps tried to be unhappy, and that is as 
foolish as any mad endeavour after the pleasant things can be. Do 
your duty strictly, limit your wants, enjoy or suffer equally ‘what 
cannot be controlled, banish expectation and harbour no hopes. 
“Nil admirari prope res est unica,” says Horace, which is the 
aavpaciav of Democritus. All this is better than such rubbish 
as the happiness and eternal hope which Emerson’s gospel preaches. 

Say that we have now shut out Emerson from the glorious 
company of supreme stylists, starting from Mr. Arnold’s idea of style, 
and say that he is not a great philosophic writer. If he be, as I 
have put it, a great philosopher writing, that is praise enough for 
any man. If he have little or no music in him he may well 
dispense with it, for he is chiefly addressing usin prose. Is he devoid 
of system? we have shown how little of any system, devised by man, 
can be permanent. That only lives which has its root in Nature. 
Nature has a system, but being under the Deity, her system is 
universal. Man, until he has given up his own will entirely, 
being finite as to time, space and power, must in every system vitiate 
Nature’s universality. Emerson drew his ideas direct from an inner 
prompting, and would let nothing bind him; consistency was as 
nothing ; he drew always from the same well; if in so doing to- 
morrow’s draught shall differ from to-day’s it is no business of his to 
reconcile results. Nature does seem to conflict, but she cannot really 
do so. Something may be picked up from every mutation, but a 
man is not to be held responsible for discrepancies he has had no 
hand in creating. 

Mr. Arnold’s Lecture I heard delivered ; his voice is unfortunate 
and his manner unoratorically awkward, so that his delivery does 
infinite injustice tohis pen. The style is lucid, and the purport clear ; 
but it isa pity he should have taken so much pains to exclude Emerson 
from the rank of great writers merely for the style’s sake, since at 
last he finds himself forced, willingly or unwillingly, to admit that 
this not-great writer has done the most important work of the century 
in prose. Who would care to claim more than this for Emerson ? 

C. A. Warp. 





Che Uecrologist.” 


By JULES NORIAC. 


[Although it is difficult in a translation ‘to convey the flavour which 
belongs to the wit of that most Parisian writer, Jules Noriac, whose 
premature death was so lately regretted, the following scene taken from 
the collection of sketches and saynétes, which he left to be published, will 
give an English reader some idea of his humorous style. ] 





Tue other day I had the good luck to find myself in a railway 
carriage opposite a charming young woman with a well-bred, viva- 
cious manner, who for a short time was a complete enigma to me. 
Who could she be? 
Not one of the upper ten thousand—her gloves were too fresh. 
Women of that class do not wait until stepping into the carriage 


to draw their gloves on. They finish their toilette before leaving 
home, so that spotless as the gloves are, they have already creased 
themselves into outlines of their well-shaped hands. 

Not a woman of the middle class—the gloves were also too fresh 
for that. Middle-class women invariably set aside gloves in which 
to travel, gloves neither very old, nor very new—gloves which have 
been once to church, and once to pay visits in, 

Could she be. . . but most certainly, no. 

There was not a trace of anything equivocal about her; those 
gloves had never taken a promenade in the Bois, nor a tour round the 
Lac ; besides, she did not insist on your taking notice that she chose 
the carriage set aside for “ dames seules,” 

I went on puzzling my poor brains, trying to guess, and I could 
not guess. 

For a moment there came to my mind that singular aphorism of 
Balzac, “ La femme dun artiste est toujours une femme honnéte.” 

My fellow-traveller perhaps might be the wife of an artist; only 
so many things are changed since Balzac wrote. 

Might she not be an artist herself? 

I abandoned the idea as soon as formed. No, she had none of 
those mannish airs affected by women who paint, neither did she 
assume the sentimental pose of those who write. 
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Weary of seeking, vexed by my want of perspicuity, I had to 
trust to chance to enlighten me. 

The lady sat quite tranquilly, giving me no excuse for saying as 
much as “for the time of year it is unusually warm.” 

At length the porter called out “Serquiny! Ten minutes’ wait ; 
passengers for Havre and Rouen change here.” 

The lady seemed to become anxious. 

“Monsieur,” she said suddenly, addressing me, “ are we far from 
Lisieux ?” 

“ About ten leagues I think, Madame.” 

I answered her with my most agreeable smile. 

“Do you know Monsieur, whether le Val Richer can be seen from 
the train ?” 

“ Monsieur Guizot’s property ? ” 

‘Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ T don’t think so, Madame.” 

“No? Oh, I am so sorry!” 

“You would have liked to see the house of that illustrious man ?” 

“TI would give anything in the world to have a look at it.” 

“ But that is saying a great deal.” 

“Tt is; but it would have given me such pleasure.” 

“You knew him perhaps?” 

“No; I never saw him in my life.” 

“You must allow me to express some surprise, then, at an 
admiration more natural in an historian or politician than in a lady.” 

“ But I don’t admire him at all.” 

“Oh!” 

“On the contrary, it is my opinion that Monsieur Guizot did a 
great deal of harm.” 

* Indeed, Madame! ” 

“Well, yes; but for him the revolution of 1848 would never have 
taken place, and Louis Philippe, or his grandson at least, would still 
be on the throne, and we should all be quite quiet.” 

“May I venture to remark that your view of politics reminds me 
of that good Joseph Prudhomme who, you know, asserted that if 
Bonaparte had been less ambitious, and had been satisfied with 
remaining an artillery lieutenant, he would still be sitting on the 
greatest throne in the world?” 

“Well I don’t go quite so far as that.” 

“ But very nearly.” 

“ And then I don’t like Monsieur Gruizot as a man; I have been 
told that he was so very austere.” 

“ Yes, Madame ? ” 


“ And that is by no means attractive, isit? And then his books— 
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well, you must confess that they are decidedly heavy reading for a 
woman.” 

“May I be indiscreet enough in such a case to ask why, having 
no sympathy with the illustrious deceased, you should feel such 
regret at not being able to see his house.” 

“Most certainly I will tell you why,” and she added with an air 
of bewitching frankness—‘ it is because Monsieur Guizot’s was such 
an excellent death.” 

From simple surprise I became mystified. My companion noted 
this, and smiling, she went on: 

“Yes, Monsieur, a very excellent death; it brought us a thousand 
francs.” 

“Qh, but that was very kind of him,” I replied. 

I felt I was getting idiotic. 

“ A thousand francs, and perhaps more yet. My husband was so 
pleased.” 

“Oh, your husband was——’ 

“ Delighted.” 

“ And very naturally.” 

“T should think so; for a very long time we had not had such a 
good death.” 

“Qh!” 

“Yes—for some deaths that promise very well indeed, turn out to 
be nothing at all.” 

“ Really, really.” 

“T assure you it happens just as I tell you: either they die suddenly, 
and then there is no time to prepare them; or they are six months 
about it, and then they are so very much prepared that there is no 
longer any interest in them.” 

I looked at my fellow-traveller ; her face was calm, her eyes limpid, 
her golden hair shining in the sun’s rays. She was charming. No- 
thing in her betrayed madness; I drew back horrified, asking myself 
what could be the ghastly business of this household which earned a 
thousand francs by preparing the selected dead. A sudden inspiration 
flashed through my brain. 

“Your husband must be an embalmer,” I exclaimed. 

And with the view of securing the good graces of my pretty 
companion, I added, not without pride, “I once had the honour of 
being presented to Dr. Gannal, a charming man!” 

The lady was in fits of laughter. I felt much enbarrassed. 

“T am laughing at your mistake,” she said as soon as she was able 
to speak. “I shall often laugh at it.” 

“Oh, I beg you not to refrain on my account,” I answered, wishing 
the earth would swallow me. 


? 
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“ My husband, I assure you, is not at all what you think, Monsieur.” 

“Oh, but there is nothing objectionable in the business.” 

“Certainly not, and to tell the truth, my husband’s business, in 
another way, is not so very unlike Dr. Gannal’s.” 

“In another way?” 

“Yes; my husband is a necrologist.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“A necrologist—a moral embalmer.” 

“Tam more puzzled than ever.” 

“Mon Dieu! but it is very simple. You must have remarked that 
whenever a man of note dies all the newspapers publish on the day of 
his death a long article about him. The next day another, and 
perhaps a third. The first deals with generalities: his birth, his 
youth, his family, his début in life whether in politics, science, 
literature, or art; the share he took in this or that affair; how he 
became celebrated ; his last illness and his death.” 

“Certainly I have seen it.” 

“The next day the anecdotical article appears: the manias of the 
man—his oddities, sayings, and everything of that kind.” 

“ Just so.” 

“Well, in the third, with an account of the funeral, comes in higher 
style a panegyric or the reverse. One speaks of the influence he has 
had in his day, and the article finishes with a few details of his life 
only known before to his most intimate friends. That’s the sort of 
thing, is it not?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well, has it never struck you how rapidly these articles must 
have been worked up and thrown off.” 

“T must say that I have always looked upon them as a real fowr 
de force.” 

“ Ah, but you were only half right: there is a great deal of tour, 
but little force.” 

“How?” 

“Well, these articles which strike you as perfect specimens of 
French facility are impromptus worked up at leisure: like those of 
Mascarille ; they are prepared months—years beforehand.” 

“ Madame, I could not doubt anything coming from a mouth so 
charming as yours, but I may be permitted to express my surprise ?” 

“ Express all the surprise that pleases you.” 

“ How can it be that——” 

“Wait; I prefer to give you an explanation of the whole thing. I 
know it all from beginning to end. As I have told you, my husband 
is a necrologist ; and this is how he sets about it. It is, I must 
allow, somewhat complicated.” 
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“ That I can readily believe.” 

“ When the ‘ Dictionnaire Vapereau’ appeared my husband at once 
saw there was a mine of wealth init. He took out all the summaries 
of those who had reached fifty years, pigeon-holed them, and posted 
them up from day to day.” 

“ But how ingenious!” 

“Each time that he came across a fact, a detail, a pun even, 
relating to one of these celebrities, it was added in its proper place ; 
and directly any one of them fell ill, my husband took care that his 
account was posted up to the very day.” 

“Capital! Capital!” 

“And it was by this that Monsieur Guizot was so complete, 
because he had threatened several times to have done with life, and 
that was why, as I told you, his was such a good death.” 

“Ofcourse. Iseenow. And which are the bad deaths, will you tell 
me?” 

“Why those who die without beat of drum or sound of trumpet. 
M. Beulé, now, went off without saying as much as ‘ Look out, 
so he had to wait eight days through not being posted up.” 

“Ts it indiscreet to ask for which paper your husband 
works ?” 

“ But for all of them.” 

“ How can that be?” 

“Without doubt all the necrological articles are by my husband; 
he varies them according to the opinion of the paper. He wrote 
four Guizot articles; one for the Conservative paper, one for the 
Radical, one for the Liberal, one for the Liberal-Conservative.” 

“ What a happy idea!” 

“Yes ; and he wrote a fifth for the Bonapartist papers.” 

“Ts your husband the only one who does this sort of work ?” 

“ Alas! no; he has several rivals, although none of them have the 
material my husband has to work from.” 

“He must make a good thing out of it.” 

** Ah, if there was no dead season, then x 

“ But there is always a little current flowing, isn’t there?” 

“The Académie Frangaise and the Institut—yes; but they are far 
from being all profit.” 

“Why?” 

‘Qh, there are so few of them celebrated.” 

“Of course. I had not thought of that.” 

“To say nothing of there being so many,—quite unsympathetic, 
and then there is so much ill luck. Bazaine, for example; he ought 
to have broken his neck a hundred times if once ; but no—come what 
may, Bazaine always falls on his feet.” 
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“May I venture to ask if this interesting profession was your 
husband’s discovery ? ” 

“ Well, not quite ; the real discoverer, the inventor, as M. de Fay 
would say, was Jules Lecomte, the chronicler. When Rachel, with a 
weak lung, was sent by the doctors to Cannes, Lecomte thought she 
would not return, and he prepared his article. The South of France 
doing nothing for her, the great tragédienne was sent to Egypt. Jules 
Lecomte continued polishing up his memoir. At last she died, and 
Lecomte, who was one of the first to hear of her death, took his 
article off to the Figaro, then but a small paper. M. de Villemessant 
caught at it at once—he never wanted telling twice—out came 
the till, and Lecomte received five hundred francs. Jouvin said to 
Miirger, ‘My father-in-law is mad!’ And Villemot, who was then 
getting but a hundred francs a month at the Figaro, shrieked, ‘ Jules 
Lecomte, the ruffian !’ 

“ Well, the Figaro struck off twenty thousand copies. Nobody could 
believe in such a success. My husband, who was a frievd of old 
Brégand the porter at the Figaro office, had the story from him, and 
directly thought that something was to be made out of it; so he 
left the tin trade, which had offered him a very limited horizon, and 
commenced at once his present profession, which is now a really paying 
concern.” 

“T can easily believe it. And have you any good deaths in your 
eye at present ?” 

“ Three or four; but, you know, with this sort of people one can 
never count with certainty on anything : great men are so bizarres !” 

“ But genius has its prerogative.” 

“Yes; I don’t say to the contrary; only, you'll allow it must be 
very tiresome.” 

We had just reached Trouville. The lady prepared to get out, 
took her little bag, her en tout cas, her rug, and her cloak, on which 
she threw a glance of dissatisfaction; and then meeting my eye, and 
mistaking the look she saw there, she said: 

“Tt is my waterproof you are noticing. Ah! if M. Thiers had 
consented not to hang on so obstinately this winter, I should have 
had a fur cloak before now.” 

Well, she has her fur cloak by this time. 











A faunted Castle. 


A CASTLE, now turned convent, caps a brow 
Where shining sprays the olive interweaves, 
Named from a legend no one half believes ; 

For who has faith in old-time wonders now? 

A stranger sits beneath a great gnarled bough 
And muses half-asleep, till dream deceives 
His surlier sense, while glamour’s spectral thieves 


Dart in and shift the scenes, he knows not how. 


Before his eyes a mirage is outspread ; 
The storied miracle, disclosed anew, 
Takes breathing shape, with burst of life is born: 


Now the ghosts live again this long while dead, 


Faces are seen, a cry the groves strikes through ; 
By mortal tragedy the air is torn. 


KeEnINGALE Cook. 





Recollections of the London Stage. 


Firry or sixty years ago, when the number of metropolitan 
theatres, including the transpontine establishments, catering for 
the amusement of the public, barely reached a dozen, or about 
two-thirds less than in the year of grace 1884, managers possessed 
certain advantages which can rarely be said to fall to the share 
of their successors at the present time. From the comparative 
absence of competition, they were enabled to pick and choose 
their actors exactly as they wanted them; and, engagements 
being then usually contracted for a term of years instead of, as 
now too frequently happens, for the “run” of a piece, the per- 
formances naturally profited by that harmony of detail which 
constant association and joint practice alone can give, and a per- 
fection of all-round acting was thereby ensured, which, since the 
introduction of the starring system, it would be as unreasonable 
to expect as impossible to attain. A glance at the “casts” of 
those days will suffice to show the care with which every part 
from the highest to the lowest was distributed. Take for example 
the following interpretation of ‘The School for Scandal ’—Sir 
Peter Teazle, Fawcett; Sir Oliver Surface, Terry ; Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, Liston ;"Joseph Surface, Young; Charles Surface, Charles 
Kemble; Crabtree, Mathews; Moses, Simmons; Trip, Farley ; Lady 
Teazle, Miss O’Neill (her first appearance in comedy); Lady 
Sneerwell, Mrs. Faucit; Mrs. Candour, Mrs. Gibbs; and Maria, 
Miss Foote! Nor was Melpomene less admirably cared for than 
Thalia; it may be doubted if ‘Julius Cesar’ has ever offered a 
similar attraction to the play-goer. Mark Antony, Charles 
Kemble ; Brutus, Young ; Cassius, Macready ; Fawcett was Casca ; 
and Mrs. W. West, then an excellent actress, although she subse- 
quently descended to the level of a Marylebone audience, 
Calpurnia. Three leading tragedians in one piece; “think of 
that, Master Brook!” 

These, however, were before my time, but I have twice seen 
Edmund Kean play Othello, the Iago on one occasion being Pope, 
and on the other Young; and a good many years later, March 4, 
1841, was present at the first performance of ‘ London Assur- 
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ance ’ at Covent Garden, supported by an assemblage of celebrities 
such as few epochs in the history of the drama could have 
equalled, and none surpassed—William Farren, Bartley, Anderson, 
Charles Mathews, Keeley, Harley, Brindal (the inimitable 
“Cool” ); Madame Vestris, Mrs. Nisbett, and Mrs. Humby. Of 
these excellent artists Mr. Anderson, I believe, alone survives. 

Young’s latter days were passed at Brighton, and I occasionally 
met him at Horace Smith’s, and at Mr. Charles Craven’s, in Kemp 
Town. One evening, I forget at which of these houses, he was 
induced to relate some of his early theatrical experiences ; and 
among many other anecdotes amused us with one of Mathews the 
elder. 

“T was then,” he said, “at Liverpool, with Lewis and Knight ; 
and on Mathews’s arrival there on a starring engagement, we 
became intimate, and during an afternoon ramble he confided to 
me a trick he had played on his old manager Tate Wilkinson at 
York. Emery was then a member of the company, and, like 
many of his professional brethren, not altogether satisfied with 
the characters generally assigned him; an amiable weakness by 
which Mathews, with his instinctive love of a joke, determined to 
profit. Imitating with scrupulous exactness the handwriting and 
signature of his colleague, he addressed a letter to the eccentric 
manager, the purport of which was a request to be allowed to 
play Othello (of all parts the least suited to him) on his benefit 
night; and, watching his opportunity, secretly laid it on the 
table of Tate’s private sanctum. 2 

“An hour or two later, when the actors were assembled in 
the greén-room awaiting the summons to rehearsal, in rushed 
Wilkinson, his ‘brown George’ ominously awry, with the 
unlucky epistle in his hand; and, in accordance with his usual 
habit of never calling people by their right names, angrily 
inquired if Mr. Gomery had arrived. 

“Here I am, sir,’ replied the unsuspecting Emery, stepping 
forward. 

“Oh, you are there, are you?’ retorted Tate. ‘Then, sir, may 
I ask what this means?’ brandishing the letter as he spoke, and 
glaring at the supposed offender. ‘You play Othello, man! Have 
you lost your senses, Mr. Mummery?” 

“All this was Greek to poor Emery, who stared and scratched 
his head with a most ludicrous expression of dismay. ‘I don’t 
understand, sir,’ he stammered out. 

“*You don’t understand!’ sarcastically echoed the manager. 
‘Why, man, here it is in black and white, in your own hand- 
writing !’ 

VOL. LXXII. ; 8 
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“* By goles!’ said the actor, ‘it’s none o’ mine. It’s a hoax, sir, 
that’s what it is, and if I knew who did it, I'd smash him!’ 

“This was said with such terrible energy that Mathews, who had 
hitherto been enjoying the scene, began to think that the joke was 
going a little too far; and mentally resolved to keep his own 
counsel and not breathe a syllable of the matter, even to his wife. 
Tate appeared only half convinced, and more than once afterwards, 
when Emery had been unusually successful in his personations of 
north-countrymen, qualified his approval by saying: ‘Stick to 
the tykes, man, and don’t meddle with Shakespeare ; make a fool 
of yourself if you do. D’ye hear that, Mr. Flummery ?’” 

Young also told us that when Kean was playing in Paris in 
1828, his irregular habits and unpunctuality were constant sources 
of embarrassment to the impresario. He seldom if ever attended 
rehearsals, and one evening, when ‘Hamlet’ was announced, 
took it into his head to absent himself from the theatre alto- 
gether; und was at length discovered by the stage manager, half 
an hour before the time appointed for the rising of the curtain, at 
the Café de Paris, vigorously attacking his third bottle of 
Chambertin. In vain the horrified functionary expostulated, 
allegin gas an extra inducement that the Duchesse de Berry had 
signified her intention of witnessing the performance. 

“T am not the Duchess’s servant,” coolly replied the tragedian. 

“ Ah, but you are not aware,” insinuated the other, playing his 
last trump, “that Her Royal Highness positively affirms that no 
one has ever equalled Talma in ‘ Hamlet.’ ” 

“Does she, by G— ?” exclaimed Kean, rising from his seat, and 
eagerly grasping his companion’s arm; “ then sir, I am ready, and 
by the Lord Harry, she shall tell a different story to-morrow!” 

In my younger days my favourite theatre was the Haymarket, 
during the long run of ‘Paul Pry,’ with its inimitable inter- 
preters, Liston and Madame Vestris. Since then I have seen 
three or four representatives of the inquisitive hero, each excellent 
in his turn, but, if I can trust my memory, lacking those peculiar 
facial attributes so bountifully bestowed by nature on the great 
original; this impression, however, may be due ina certain degree 
to the influence of old asscciations, whereas in the case of Phoebe 
there can be no doubt whatever that a laudator temporis acti 
has it all his own way. Poole was indeed fortunate in securing 
for his master-piece not only the most popular comedian of his 
day, but also, in the person of Eliza Vestris, one of the most 
delightful actresses and irresistibly fascinating women that ever 
trod the stage. She was then in the full luxuriance of her beauty, 
al] archness, vivacity and grace; her exquisite contralto-voice 
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had acquired a richness of tone which few even among the best 
singers of her time could boast, and nowhere was it heard to more 
advantage than in her never-to-be-forgotten “Cherry Ripe.” 
Many a year, alas! has elapsed since then ; but every note of that 
simple melody—and I may say as much of Mrs. Waylett’s equally 
incomparable “ Kate Kearney ””—is still as fresh in my memory 
as on those happy evenings when I enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to them. 

Talking of Poole, I have in my possession a curious autograph 
of the facetious humourist, written in answer to an application 
from a collector of “sign-manuals,” and dated August 13th, 1844, 


a copy of which the reader will hardly quarrel with me for 
inserting here. 
“ Sir, 

“In compliance with your flattering request, I send you this as a 
specimen of my penmanship, of the beauty and symmetry of which I am 
not alittle proud. But, instead of a passage from any of my own humble 
productious, pray allow me to give you an extract from ‘ Pedlingtonia,’ the 
opus magnum of my illustrious friend, the Rev. Jonathan Jubb, the bard 
of Little Pedlington. I quote from memory. 

“* Hail, Pedlingtonia! Hail thou favour’d spot! 
What’s good is found in thee, what’s not, is not ; 
Health fills thy breezes, Peace protects thy fields, 
And Plenty all her cornucopia yields.’ 


“Tam, Sir, yours most obediently, 
“ JoHN Poo.s.” 
I remember Maria Tree as the coquettish Mary Copp, as Clari, 
and in the opera of ‘ Native Land ;’ it was her singing in the 
latter, if I recollect rightly, that inspired Luttrell’s pretty 
epigram quoted in Rogers’s ‘Table Talk,’ and described by the 
banker-poet as “ quite a little fairy tale”: 


“ On this tree when a nightingale settles and sings, 
The tree will return her as good as she brings.” 


The last time I heard the veteran Braham was on a benefit night 
at the Queen’s Theatre, when, although considerably past sixty, 
he sang his old part of Tom Tug in the ‘Waterman’ with 
marvellous effect; shortly after he opened the St. James’s and— 
less fortunate than the present managers—lost something like 
forty thousand pounds in the speculation. There I saw Dickens’s 
‘Strange Gentleman,’ with the bustling Harley in his white 
over-coat as the hero; and little thought that the printed copy of 
the piece, then sold for a shilling, would one day, thanks to the 
first-edition mania, attain a marketable value of six guineas. 
The mention of Harley reminds me of an anecdote related to me 
of that most excellent and amusing actor. He had played a 
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leading character in an unsuccessful comedy, the author of which, 
nevertheless, dissatisfied with the verdict of the critics, considered 
his production worthy of publication, and presented his inter- 
preter with a copy, at the same time handing him the draft of a 
letter addressed to a newspaper Aristarchus who had treated him 
rather roughly. 

“ Don’t show it to any one,” he said ; “I have not quite settled 
whether I shall send it or not, so oblige me by putting it in a safe 
place.” 

“Make your mind easy,” replied Harley, with a roguish 
twinkle of his eye, “I'll slip it between two pages of your 
comedy ; no one is likely to look for it there!” 

Planché tells us in his entertaining ‘Recollections’ that 
James Wallack, after his success in the “Brigand,” complained 
that the part had done him, professionally speaking, more harm 
than good ; the public being unwilling to hear him in any other. 
This was confirmed to me by the manager of a provincial theatre, 
where the actor, contrary to my informant’s advice, had deter- 
mined on commencing a starring engagement as Rover, instead of 
appearing in his popular character of Massaroni. The result was 
a “beggarly account of empty boxes,” and Wallack’s disappoint- 
ment was by no means lessened on hearing next day from a 
casual acquaintance that, as he had been described in the bills 
simply as Mr. Wallack, the local playgoers had mistaken him for 
his brother Henry, a far inferior artist, and had reserved their 
money until the real Simon Pure should honour their town with a 
visit, and gratify them with a performance of the “ Brigand Chief.” 

“The deuce take Planché and his piece,” exclaimed the 
mortified comedian ; “ we must put up the thing after all. Ifyour 
good folks here, Mr.—, fight shy of ‘ Wild Oats,’ perhaps a 
little chaff will suit them better !” 

Henry Wallack married Miss Turpin, a pleasing actress and 
singer, who personated one of the two ladies of “Gabbleton 
Square,” in Buckstone’s ‘ Rural Felicity,’ at the Haymarket, an 
amusing comedietta, the groundwork of which was derived from 
Picard’s ‘ Petite Ville.’ 

I only heard Malibran once, in the ‘ Maid of Artois,’ at Drury 
Lane; but happened to be at Manchester at the time of her death 
there in September 1836. I was staying at a friend’s house when 
the sad event occurred, and was much struck by the general conster- 
nation exhibited by all classes; even in exclusively commercial 
circles nothing else was talked of, and the ordinary occupations of 
life appeared altogether forgotten in the universal feeling of regret. 
I remember, when in Paris, meeting a journalist who had known 
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her well, by whom I was told the following anecdote. She was 
one evening at the French Opera with Rossini and the narrator, 
and in the course of the piece felt her powers of endurance 
severely taxed by the deplorable execution of a sextuor ; two of 
the singers shouting with all their might, while the remaining 
four were almost inaudible. The maestro took it very philosophi- 
cally. “This,” he said, “is evidently intended to represent a duel, 
and the four gentlemen yonder,” designating the incapables, “ are 
of course the seconds.” “In that case,” observed his fair 
neighbour, “it is their bounden duty to stop the fight, for the 
honour of their principals ought to be satisfied by this time; I 
only wish I could say as much of my ears!” 

Templeton, who sang with her in Balfe’s opera, was an agreeable 
vocalist, but had no more notion of acting than his illustrious 
fellow-tenor Rubini. I came across a note the other day addressed 
by him to Westmacott, the notorious editor of the ‘Age,’ dated 
1840, which is characteristic enough to be quoted here: “I am 
sure you will be glad to hear that while so many of my theatrical 
brethren are starving, Iam enjoying good cheer, and putting by 
something for the winter of life. P.S.—Bunn (then manager of 
Drury Lane) is a beast !” 

Old Tayleure, the ‘Lancashire Liston,” as his admirers in the 
North rather ambitiously styled him, was destined, like many 
others before and after him, to verify the French proverb, “ Tel 
brille au second rang qui s%éclipse au premier.” He came to 
London heralded by a great provincial reputation, but failed 
somehow to hit the taste of the town, and might well have applied 
to himself the reflection of Washington Irving's strolling manager : 
“Tt had been the turn of a die whether I should, be Alexander 
the Great or Alexander the coppersmith—the latter carried it.” 
When I knew him, he had left the stage some years, and was 
established as a print and autograph dealer in Adelaide Street, 
close to the Lowther Arcade; his wife, a clever actress and the 
original Mrs. Dismal in ‘Married Life,’ continuing her profession 
as before. Tayleure’s memory was an inexhaustible storehouse of 
anecdote, and hardly a day elapsed without some theatrical celebrity 
dropping in for a chat with him, whose presence, with a keen eye 
to business, he generally contrived to utilise in the following 
manner. Keeping his visitor engaged in conversation, he quietly 
selected from his stock as many portraits of the latter as he could 
lay his hand on; and by a little well-timed flattery induced him 
to affix his signature to each, by which ingenious stratagem he 
was subsequently enabled to dispose of what otherwise would have 
been barely worth sixpence for half-a-crown. 
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He had a precious collection of “Garrickiana,” which after his 
death was sold by his widow for an almost nominal sum ; had it been 
preserved intact until the present day, when every scrap of dramatic 
illustration is bought up by our own and American amateurs 
at ten times its value, it would have realised a small fortune. 

That droll son of Momus, John Reeve, the inimitable Magog 
and Jack Ragg, would scarcely have sympathised with the ‘blue 
ribbon” tendencies of 1884. In his latter days the excesses of many 
a preceding year told heavily upon him, and some time before his 
death he had become a complete wreck. ‘“ You really should be 
more careful,” seriously observed his medical attendant; “ you 
have one foot in the grave already!” “ What on earth does that 
signify,” gaily retorted “ glorious John,” “if I can only keep the 
other out of it!” 

Among the minor dramatists of the early part of the present 
century, three of the most prolific were Peake, Pocock and George 
Soane ; if I particularly mention the latter, it is not on account 
of any especial talent displayed in his productions, but because 
one of them has recently given rise toa strange mistake. I allude 
to the ‘ Innkeeper’s Daughter,’ a piece founded on the once popular 
ballad “ Mary, the Maid of the Inn.” In 1840, a melodrama, 
arranged with considerable alterations from the English original, 
and called ‘L’Abbaye de Penmarch,’ was produced at the Théatre 
St. Antoine, in Paris, with moderate success, the names of the 
adapters being announced in the bills as Messrs. Tournemine and 
Thackeray. On the appearance a few years ago of a bibliography 
of the author of ‘Vanity Fair,’ this not very brilliant item was 
incorrectly included among his works; a fact quite sufficient to 
render its acquisition an indispensable necessity to the numerous 
collectors of “Thackerayana.” Every unsold copy, to the great 
delight of Madame Trosse in the Palais Royal, by whom the long- 
forgotten piece was justly regarded as a dead weight, was 
immediately bought up by London speculators, and advertised in 
booksellers’ catalogues at prices varying from one to two guineas, at 
which rate they were easily disposed of, the majority finding their 
way across the Atlantic. Unfortunately, as it happened, the author- 
ship of the drama had been previously ascertained, by a literary 
compatriot residing in Paris at the time of its production, to be 
due, not to the celebrated novelist, but to his cousin Thomas 
James Thackeray, the writer of the libretto of Barnett’s ‘ Mountain 
Sylph’ and other pieces; and this being satisfactorily proved, the 
purchasers digested their disappointment as they best might, and 
‘L’Abbaye de Penmarch’ relapsed into its former obscurity. 

When Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews visited America in 
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1838, Planché was left in charge of the Olympic, and did his 
best to attract the public during their absence by securing the 
co-operation of the most popular dramatists of the day. I have 
before me an amusing epistle addressed by him to Oxenford, 
which is worth reproduction here, and which, it may be added, 
was gallantly responded to by the contribution of a pleasant 
little comedy entitled the ‘ Idol's Birthday.’ 
“ Royal Olympic, 
“Monday night. 

“What the d—— are you about, Mr. John Oxenford? Sink the 

Haymarket! Where’s my piece, sir, eh? Let me see something from 


you of the right sort in double quick time, or dread the vengeance of yours 
truly, J. R. P. 


“Do you know we open on the 29th, sir, eh?” 


One short and pithy extract from a characteristic note of Bob 
Keeley to Elliston, dated April 11, 1817, and I have done: 


“My terms are two pounds a week. You know what I am worth, and 
now I know it too!” 





Lines Written when About to Leave England. 


Ou! what can be sweeter, when trouble is by, 
Philosopher! answer me this: 
When grief and vexation the sufferer try, 


Oh! what is so sweet as a kiss? 


My cares shall all fly, disappear my alarms, 
My sorrow be turned into bliss, 
When the woman who loves me entwines her dear arms 


Around me and gives me a kiss! 


For I know, oh! my darling, that thy heart is mine, 
Though the snakes of the Furies may hiss, 


I know that none else on thy breast may recline, 


Or thank thee, dear girl, for a kiss! 


And when far away, when no fair one can please, 
When thy smile—oh! how deeply—I miss, 
My heart shall turn back to such moments as these— 


My memory live on a kiss! 





Peril. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Avurnor or ‘THe First Viourn,’ ‘ Kita anp Kr,’ Eve. 


PART I. 
THE CUTTING OF THE KNOT. 


Cuarter XXIX. 


IN THE OLD CHURCHYARD, 


Ir was nearly a week later—a soft, mild, grey evening at the very 
end of April. One might imagine the month of tears and smiles 
suddenly overcome with gravity, as the reflection came over her 
that her course was run. The wind was south-west, which on 
that easterly coast covered the sky with soft, fleecy grey clouds, 
and cast a haze over the sea and headland and cliff, and over 
everything to the east. A still, warm and almost sultry evening. 
If it had been June, one must have awaited a thunderstorm ; 
being April, one glanced at the grey, brooding sky, and the 
softened tints on field and tree, and wondered a little how it came 
to be like this. It was still broad daylight, though daylight 
of this tempered, chastened kind, when Paul Lawford strolled up 
to the little wicket opening upon the little flight of steps that led 
into that disused churchyard in which Peril had wandered one 
day, in the midst of which stood the deserted church, with its 
weird, whirling “tokens of affection” suspended from the chancel- 
roof—the yard which was thick with sweet cliff-grass, and 
strewed with the tombs of master mariners and first-class seamen. 

In many places such a churchyard would have been the evening 
resort of the village folk—of the girls and their sweethearts, the 
gossips and their cronies. But this was not the case here. In 
Wiswell, all the interest concentrated on the sea-shore, on the 
sloping beach at the foot of the village, where the fishing-boats 
landed, where the nets were mended, and also where, less romantic 
to relate, the fish were turned out, counted, picked out, and 
disposed of without much regard to the olfactory nerve, or to 
sanitary conditions. Besides, Wiswell old church was deserted, 
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and rustic folk are not fond of a deserted churchyard. The 
place was lonesome, solitary, and, of an evening, often unvisited 
for weeks together. When Lawford entered it he found himself 
alone—a very brief investigation served to prove that to him— 
alone, and in a profound stillness, for the wind wafted the 
cheerful noises of the village in the opposite direction. He took 
his way towards the south-east corner of the church, where was a 
sheltered spot, completely shrouded from the view of any passers- 
by on the road, or indeed in the churchyard itself, unless they 
actually turned the corner, and came into the place itself. He 
looked about him, seated himself upon a low wall which divided 
the yard from a field, at the foot of which he could just dis- 
tinguish the chimneys of Stanesacre House amongst its trees, and 
pulled a letter out of his pocket. He opened it, and read it, 
perhaps for the fiftieth time, with brows a little contracted, and 


pulling his moustache the while, as a man does when he is puzzled 
or mystified. 


“Dear Mr. Lawrorp, 

“Will you do mea favour? It is to be at the south-east 
corner of Wiswell old church to-night at eight o'clock, where I 
will join you. I wish to speak to you in private, for you can do 


me a very great kindness if you will. I beg you will not think 
this a strange or presumptuous request. I think I shall be able 
to explain myself. 
“Tam, yours very truly,” 
“Pert NowELt.” 


As he raised his eyes from looking at this signature, which 
meant to him—who should say what ?—they fell upon the figure 
of Peril herself. She was dressed, whether by accident or design, 
in black ; a loose black scarf was thrown about her shoulders, and 
she wore her favourite great flapping hat, with its long plume. 
She came, gliding quickly along, with pale face, eyes that looked 
larger than usual, and had in them a strained, anxious expression, 
and slightly parted lips. 

Paul rose, taking off his hat, and looking at her very gravely. 
He folded up her letter, and put it in his pocket. 

“Tt was very good of you to come,” she said rather breath- 
lessly, as she gave him her hand. 

“Was it? I don’t quite see why, but I would not contradict 
you.” 

She gave a feeble, nervous smile, which died away before it had 
properly appeared. Lawford felt puzzled still. This was not 
the Peril he knew. He had seen her moody and sad ; he had seen 
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her in anger and in bitterness; once or twice he had seen her 
overflowing with a sort of eerie mirth, teasing everyone around 
her, and saying things which stung, though they might be 
intended for jest. But thus—pallid, low-voiced, nervous, with 
wavering eyes, and lips that seemed now about to quiver into a 
flickering smile, now to sob bitterly-—thus, he had never seen her 
before. He had made various conjectures as to what she wanted him 
for. He had almost unhesitatingly connected the summons with 
her cousin Hugh, and with some plan on her part for making him 
take his own; perhaps she wanted him to go as a special envoy 
with some desperate message to the young man. ‘This nervous- 
ness might be the result of embarrassment as to how to offer to 
pay his expenses, and give him a commission on the expedition ; 
so he put it baldly and brutally to himself. For his own part, he 
considered her quite capable of that or any other freak; but 
he loved her, and her glooms and her moods—ay, and her passions 
and her tempers: loved the proud, untamable creature, perhaps 
because of its very unlikeness to himself; she took every incident 
of her life with such passionate, uncompromising earnestness—it 
was all life or death. He had gone on very well until he had 
known her, and then it had, to use his own phrase, been “all up 
with him.” His inmost soul delighted in her beauty and the 
matchless loveliness of her face and form, while his spirit was 
fascinated by her wayward, dangerous nature. In certain 
moments, since he had known her, he had indulged himself in the 
luxury of imagining a vain thing, such as an union between 
them—some bond, marriage, or love, or something that bound 
them together ; and one of his favourite scenes was in imagination 
to rouse her into anger, or temper, or a burst of unreasonableness 
and then tame her down to a submission, a repentance, and a 
humility made piquant by the fact that they were the outcome of 
such opposite tempers. She had fascinated him—she possessed 
his imagination—her voice, and her look, and her eyes, haunted 
him by day and by night. He had his voice, and his manner, and 
his speech to her well under control, chiefly because there had 
never been any question between them of anything but a sort of 
cool, intimate acquaintanceship—because he felt that she did not 
love him, did not suspect him of loving her. There was no 
provocation, no temptation from her; hence his calmness and 
composure. And he maintained it even now, because, judging her 
from what he knew of her, he expected some bizarre proposal, 
which he would probably have to ridicule if he were to keep his 
own feelings in order. But when she spoke, he did not feel as if 
there were anything bizarre in it; there was earnest—desperate 
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earnest—an earnest which in some subtle way communicated 
itself to him, and forced him to see and understand hcew hard was 
the fight with her, how passionately she struggled to do what 
should be both right and effectual for her purpose. 

“Mr. Lawford,do you remember my telling you once that I 
trusted your face when I first saw you?” 

“Was I likely to forget the assurance from you?” he rejoined, 
looking grave, but speaking a little sarcastically. 

“You may laugh at it, but what I said I meant, and I think 
I cannot be quite wrong in my impression. I trust you still. 
Whenever in my own mind I think of some one to whom I could 
tell something, or whom I could ask to do something, that other 
people would call difficult, I think of you.” 

“You do me a great deal of honour,” was the reply. 

Peril heeded not his words. He saw that her whole mind 
was concentrated on her errand. 

“ And it is because I feel so confident in you that I have asked 
you to come here, quite sure that you would not misunderstand 
my motive.” 

“TI hope I do not misunderstand it, but I can’t say I under- 
stand ” he began, still somewhat carelessly. 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Dear Mr. Lawford!” said she, with a grave sweetness which 
stabbed him, and made him curse his attempt at levity, though it had 
been used in self-defence, “I beg you very much to listen to me. 
When you have heard me, I will submit to whatever youthink proper 
to say. I shall be in your hands. But now I am in great earnest, 
and great suspense.” 

“T am at your service, Miss Nowell.” 

“Then I must tell you first—for I wish to be quite open with 
you—that I have had a grievous dispute with Mrs. Trelawney, 
though I am very fond of her. She has quarrelled with me 
because I hinted that I did not think she ought to tell me whom 
I should marry.” 

“She will be cut up if you decline to marry Stephen Hark- 
land,” said Lawford, looking her straight in the face. 

“T have refused him. She is very angry. I hope it will be 
over some time. I am conscious that very few young women have 
to speak about—things—like this—in this way. It makes me 
unhappy, but I feel that I have to do it.” 

She paused. Lawford said nothing. His heart was beating 
fast and ever faster ; he could scarcely sit still in his place ; and 
the reason for this was, he told himself, a most absurd one—the 
reason, namely, that Peril had “sent that boy about his business.” 
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Paul had had his own fears, hardly confessed even to himself, lest 
she should end her difficulties by the easy method of marrying 
Stephen Harkland. 

“Mrs. Trelawney wanted Mr. Harkland to have my money— 
the money which she wishes me to think is mine, and which it is 
the one object of my life to get rid of.” 

“Yes.” 

“So she is vexed for more reasons than one. For my part, I 
am tired of my false position; I am tired of being gaped at and 
shown about as the great heiress; I am tired of being alone in 
the world with no one who cares for me; I am tired of being a 
sham, and a delusion, and a snare to people—like Mr. Harkland, or 
anyoneelse. For all that they tell me about my ‘ position,’ and all 
that, I am a very miserable and a very friendless creature. I am 
going to ask you a most unheard-of thing—to get me out of my 
difficulties.” 

“T am afraid you overrate my powers,” he said, while his heart 
seemed to leap to his throat, and he felt a singing in his ears, a 

“But if you will indicate the way in 


“I think—I hope—it would not be an unpleasant thing to 
Katty, whom I love and honour,’ she began in a somewhat 


irrelevant way; and then suddenly, before he knew what she was 
doing, she had slipped from the little wall, and was kneeling in 
front of him with her hands pressed upon his, as if she would 
have tried to hold them down. “Don’t think me a bold, im- 
modest girl,” she said in unvarnished diction; “think of me 
as an unhappy woman, who, if you accede to her prayer, will 
humbly try to serve you all her life ;—Mr. Lawford—Paul—will 
you marry me?” 

His first thought, words, action, were strange ones : 

“ Peril, do not kneel before me,” he whispered hastily ; “rise 
up—sit here!” 

With a strong pressure she held his hands down, continued still 
to kneel, and said again, but with the steadiness beginning to 
waver in her wild glance : 

“ Will you marry me, Paul ?” 

It would be absurd to attempt any depiction of the thousand 
thoughts and arguments that flashed in a few seconds through 
Lawford’s heart and brain. The for and against—the misery and 
the happiness that might come out of such a thing—all the host 
of prudential scruples—all the promptings of love and passion 
coupled with the idea that this, which he wished for more than 
anything in the world, had come to him unsought—he had not 
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had to go through the misery of battling with all that the world 
would say about fortune-hunters and heiresses—she here, on her 
knees, asked him to do that which he desired above everything 
else to do: both these sides of the question flashed through his 
mind. And lastly came the better feeling, the purest feeling of 
them all—he loved her, not, as she had once said that Nowell loved 
Margaret Hankinson—as his saint on earth; there was not a 
thing that was saintly about her—but very much indeed as the 
“woman he loved and wanted to marry.” She was wretched and 
bewildered, and he could take her out of her difficulties, and 
perhaps in time she might come to care for him—that for the 
consent: on the other hand, he was sordidly poor; he had poor 
relations, he wanted money sorely—every tongue would cry out 
what a grand thing he had done for himself, and what a bad 
bargain she had made ; and lastly, there was not that love on her 
side which could have made these considerations of less value than 
a pin’s point in the scale. She would become his wife, not 
because she supremely wished to do so, but because to do so was 
more tolerable to her than to remain in her present position. 
Look at it either way, the benefit would really be the greatest to 
her, would seem the greatest to him. This debate has taken long 
to write; thought flashed it, and with fuller detail, in a few 
moments through his mind. While she was still looking up at 
him with strained, dilated eyes, face haggard with suspense, and 
lips bitten to keep herself from sobbing hysterically, he had made 
up his mind—to take the risk which was certain—the reward 
which was possible. 

“Do not look so frightened!” he said in the gentlest tone he 
could summon to his tongue. “I understand it all—I know 
what prompts you; and I will marry you, Peril, when you 
choose.” 

“Oh—h!” she sobbed; and flinging her arm upon his knee, 
laid her head upon it and wept, while her whole form shook 
with sobs. 

Something, whether instinct or reason, came to Paul’s aid in the 
crisis, and stood him in good stead. He did not speak to her; he 
did not attempt to quench her tears, or hush her sobs; he took 
her disengaged hand, and held it in his, and was silent, till the 
storm which marked the reaction from her suspense, shame, and 
strained anxiety as to how he would receive her “ prayer,” as she 
very truly called, it was nearly over. And while they were thus 
silent, he began to realize more truly what had happened. There 
began to steal into his mind, with a sense of concreteness and 
reality, the idea that she—this girl whom he loved, and whom he 
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had renounced utterly and entirely as being from a thousand 
reasons quite out of his reach, quite set apart from him,—had of 
her own accord approached near to him—was going to be his 
wife. Despite all the strangeness, all the adverse side of it, that 
thought became nearer and nearer—more and more over- 
whelming. For though she had been driven by stress of circum- 
stances to do this thing, to ask that which it is said to be a shame 
for a woman to ask; though she might truly have chosen almost 
where she would; though there was Stephen Harkland waiting 
for her, her dear friend Mrs. Trelawney ready to smooth out all 
obstacles, and make it easy for her to do, if done it must be; 
though she might have gone about the business, or got some one 
else to go about it for her, in a thousand other ways ; the fact re- 
mained that she had chosen this way—had sent for him, Paul 
Lawford, whose poverty she knew, whose faults and failings he 
had never tried to disguise from her, and had committed herself 
unreservedly into his hands. He looked down at the beautiful, 
dusky head that was bowed upon his knee, as if the more 
effectually to hide her face from his look; he felt at last that she 
faintly pressed his hand with hers, as though to assure him that 
she understood his silence and his delicacy, and a passion of love 
and tenderness overtook him, and almost overwhelmed him. 
True, all was dark now ; she was prostrate, ashamed, bewildered 
with what she had done, but it would all be well. And when the 
first dismay of her deed was over, and her courage had returned to 
her, then he would get his indemnification for the reserve and the 
reticence he was obliged to maintain now; for he literally dared not 
address to her any word of endearment, or offer any caress, or do 
anything except hold her hand as he was doing, and wait until 
she looked up or spoke. 
* * * * * * 

“You must forgive me,” she said, before they parted, “if I am 
stiff and stupid. I feel bewildered. I do not understand any- 
thing, except that I am going to be free, and to have a new life 
before me. Sometime later, I will try to show you that I can be 
better, gentler than I have been, if you will have patience with 
me. I know you are very patient.” 

He felt a strong impulse to tell her that patience was « very 
much easier virtue to practise in some cases than in others, but 
held his peace, and she went on : 

“Then you will tell no one, not even Katty, until you have 
arranged everything? No one must know—of my friends or 
relations, I mean, of course—because, if they knew, they would 
of course try to stop it; and I do not mean to be stopped. When 
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you have decided what we are to do, and how it is to be settled, 
then—we will tell Katty, won’t we? because——” 

“Don’t distress yourself,” said he. “I will arrange it all. 
You must give me a little time for consideration, and try to 
exercise that virtue which you admire so much, and possess so 
largely, and——” 

“T know I am very impatient. I will try to be less so,” said 
Peril. 

Paul was so enchanted with the sort of softness and change 
which had come over her, that he lost his head a little, and his 
sense, and reasoned to himself as if it—this docility and gentle- 
ness—were going to last for ever. Like her, he foresaw no back- 
slidings. He let himself be deluded with the idea that patience 
would come in a day—nay in an hour; that one short spell of 
violent emotion, one sudden deed of proportions which to him and 
to her appeared heroic, could change a nature. The elation of 
his joy was so great that he had even already begun to forget 
that what had raised him to such a height of happiness had been 
a desperate expedient for her. They were about to part, and as 
she made her promise of patience, Peril looked at him with 
pathos, and a soft dew in her dark eyes, and with lips that 
trembled a little. He answered this look with a prolonged gaze 
which caused her face to be troubled; and raising her hand in 
both of his, pressed his lips upon her fingers, long and tenderly. 
He felt it more than he could compass to let her go without any 
sign that there was a bond between them, stronger than that of 
mere acquaintance. 

“Good-night!” said she, in a very unsteady voice. “I think 
you are very generous, and very, very good. I am grateful to 
you.” 

She bowed her head,and went down the little path leading 
into a lane by which she could get in at the farm-entrance of 
Stanesacre House. Lawford stood for a few moments in the 
centre of the little spot which had been the arena of their parley. 
It was but a little corner, sheltered by a buttress of the church 
wall, with two tumble-down old tombstones, and the low stone 
wall on which they had sat, with some tall, overgrown yellow 
buttercups shooting up in one corner, and a carpet of soft, sweet 
grass. An hour ago, he had never stood in this spot before ; now 
let him travel whithersoever he would, it—this few feet of 
neglected ground, with its glimpse of the chimneys of Stanesacre, 
its distant view of a sort of arc of grey sea and greyer sky— 
would stand out more distinctly, more vividly, with a greater 
significance in his mind, than any other spot on the face of the 
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earth. Where Peril had been kneeling at his knee, the grass was 
crushed and levelled, and certain small wild flowers had been laid 
low—some little tufts of the blue milkwort. He stooped and 
carefully gathered them, and bound them together with a little 
piece of grass. She had no need of a souvenir. Perhaps he had 
a dim idea that sometime, when years and life had bound her to 
his side, and showed her that she had not deceived herself in 
trusting herself to him, he could show her these little flowers, and 
tell her whence they came, and say to her, “ Do you remember ?” 


Cuarren XXX. 
THE DAY THAT HAD NO END. 


Mr. Wistar, one fine, hot May morning, slept the heavy, comfort- 
able sleep of the substantial man, and dreamed, it may be, of 
wheat and cereals, or of sheep and the “heavy beasts.” He 
snored away, and the time was towards six on a glorious 
morning. Mr. Wistar’s room looked eastwards—towards the sea, 
but not upon it, because of the sheltered situation of the house 
behind hills and trees. But the brilliant morning sun streamed 
in through the spotless white linen blind and muslin curtains 
also white as driven snow. Oh, the good consciences, and above 
all the good digestions, which allow the body to go on slumbering 
on a bright summer morning, in these country rooms, where the 
sun streams in dazzling, through white curtains and blinds, upon 
a white bed, and strikes clearly upon white ceiling, white paint, 
and as often as not walls papered with a “neat” pattern, which 
is likewise as nearly white as .possible! Unknown to the in- 
habitants of such chambers the horrors of insomnia, the need for 
shrouding curtains and blinds that shall keep the light out, 
instead of letting it in. 

Mr. Wistar was very regular in all his habits and customs, and 
in none more so than in those which relate to the hours of going 
to sleep and wakening up again. It was his invariable rule to 
wake at six every morning in summer, and at seven in winter. 
Summer, with him, began on the 1st of April, and ended on the 
30th of September ; and so regular were his habits, so unalterable 
his convictions on the subject, that the transition was usually 
made without the least difficulty. “There’s nothing like accus- 
toming yourself to a thing,” he would say. By this time, of 
course, past mid-May, he had got well into the swing of it; and 
promptly on the stroke of six, Mr. Wistar’s eyes opened, and no 
dream, however enchanting, could keep them shut after that 
moment. 

VOL, LXXII, T 
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This morning, his dreams went off to the subject which had 
greatly occupied his waking thoughts of late—the great horse 
: fair on Askrigg Moor, which would come off in a month or so, and 
to which he must of course go. An exciting vision of a stampede 
amongst the horses nearly woke him up. The heavy thumping 
and thud of their hoofs over the hollow turf became so loud and so 
importunate that his eyes were fairly driven open ten minutes 
before the usual time, and he slowly began to realize that not 
horse-hoofs at all, but knuckles (probably human) on his bed-room 
door kept up a perpetual drumming, and had in fact awakened him. 

“ Eh—what!” he called out vaguely. 

“Uncle! I never did know any man sleep in the way you do. 
It is quite disgraceful!” cried a clear ringing voice. 

Raising his head, with gaping mouth, his gaze encountered 
the head of his niece, clothed in a black poke bonnet and long 
feather, thrust in at his half-open door. At the sight of his 
extravagant, voiceless surprise, the head abruptly disappeared, 
and the sound of laughter, not loud but irrepressible, came from 
the outside. 

“Now, then, none of your marlocks, Peril! What’s the 
meaning of this?” 

She put her head in again, came into the room, and up to his 
bedside, and said, still laughing : 

“How you forget things! I’m going to Darkingford—you 
know all about it. The dogeart is at the door, and I’m going to 
eall for Mrs. Woodfall on my way. She will see me off, and 
return home to breakfast.” 

“Oh, ay! I remember!” he said, pacified. ‘ Well be off with 
you! For my part, I prefer travelling at a more suitable hour.” 

“T prefer this. I shall get to Darkingford in time to get some 
business accomplished. I may be there two or three days. At 
any rate, I will write to you from there when I have seen Mr. 
Hankinson. Good-bye, dear!” 

She put her hands round his old face and gave him a kiss, and 
a nod and a smile, and said: 

“Tt has just struck six, and you are longing to get up.” 

In a few moments more he heard the crunch of the wheels as 
the dogcart turned out of his garden and went up the lane. He 
got up, and went through the ceremony of dressing himself, in 
placid contentment and serenity. Some days ago, Peril had 
announced that Mr. Hankinson wanted to see her on business, 
and that she must make a pilgrimage to Darkingford ; and he had 
heard her discussing this very arrangement with Mrs. Woodfall— 
the going by the early train to York, instead of the late one, and 
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thereby arriving at Darkingford by noon or soon after, instead of 
at eight in the evening. It was all right, and he hoped that 
Thomas, the man, would not linger on the way home, as he would 
want “the cart” during the forenoon. So the honest old yeoman 
went contentedly about his day’s work, and pictured his niece on 
her way to Darkingford. So she was in a way, but not by the 
direct route that he imagined. 

The dogeart stopped at the gate of Wiswell Grange, and Katty 
was standing there waiting in bonnet and shawl. She climbed in 
and shook Peril’s hand, but said not a word. Thomas, the driver, 
was there, and no conversation was possible. 

It was nearly a six-mile drive into Foulhaven ; they pulled up 
at the entrance of the station in ample time for the 7.30 train, 
and the two women got out, and left the man with the trap 
outside. They were secure from his observation, if they feared it ; 
for he drove off to an inn a few hundred yards away, there to 
water his horse and refresh his own inner man until the whistle 
from the station should warn him that it was time to return for 
Mrs. Woodfall. 

At that early hour there was scarce a soul about. The day was 
not a market-day, and except upon those occasions, the early 
morning trains were little patronized at Foulhaven. No one with 
whom they were acquainted was on the platform at this time. 
One or two farmers, both men and women, an early local mail, 
and some labourers—these were all the loiterers. Peril went to the 
booking-office, and asked for a first-class ticket to Yarland, which 
was a long way indeed from Darkingford. Then she and Katty 
stood by the carriage-door and said a few words to each other, 
but not many. 

“It was good of you to come down with me,” said Peril. “I 
should have turned coward at last if you hadn’t.” 

“You have no need to turn coward,” said Katty, with a certain 
gentle reproof in her tones. “Nervous you may be, I don’t 
wonder ; but you need not fear the man into whose hands you are 
giving yourself. I ought to know, and I say, you need not.” 

Peril made no answer. It was time to get into the train. She 
suddenly turned to Katty, and clasped both her hands. 

“Oh, Katty! if I am doing wrong!” 

“I am certain you are not,” replied the other confidently. 
“Give me a kiss, and give my love to Paul, if it occurs to you to 
remember such a thing; and God bless you in what you are 
doing, and give you happiness! ” 

They kissed each other. It was a farewell kiss in more ways 
than one. In another moment Katty was alone on the platform. 
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Peril placed herself in the corner farthest away from tke 
“stopping side,” and looked out at the landscape through which 
the train slowly plodded, and wondered if she was doing right, 
and tried to understand what she was doing. 

It was a fair and exquisite land through which the train carried 
her, travelling gradually northwards, and edging away from the 
coast. It stopped at every station, and the last part of the journey 
was diversified by constant views of a noble and beautiful river, 
which seemed to grow ever wider and wider, stronger and stronger. 
At last they glided into a station belonging to a quaint, sleepy- 
looking old town with red roofs, and the inevitable river. A large 
sign testified that this was Yarland. Peril now went to the door 
and looked out, scanning the faces of those waiting on the platform. 
Some one flashes on her sight who stands watching with a some- 
what eager expression, and, seeing her, comes quickly up. Her 
heart gives a throb, but it is not a throb of joy or delight. 

Excitement, fear, suspense—above all, hesitation and shrinking 
from the moment which now seems so portentously and oppres- 
sively near—all these pass through her mind, and all are 
chased away by a last effort of determination as the door of 
the carriage is opened, and her hand is clasped in that of Paul 
Lawford. 

“T thought the train was never coming,” he said, as he handed 


her out. 
“Is it late? It seemed to me to fly along. I felt sure it must 
be ever so much before its time. . . if it had been—if you had 


not been there—— 

“ “What?” he asked. 

“T should have gone on,” said Peril, in a voice which sounded 
almost sullen. . 

The “patience” which she had promised to practice had been 
long a-coming. Lawford, looking into her face, understood that 
there was something of touch-and-go about the whole business. 
But, he assured himself, there was no drawing back for her now ; 
and when once she was his wife, he still believed in a sort of 
magic spell or talisman which this consummation was to bring 
into play. 

“Is that the church?” she asked, abruptly pointing to where, 
hard by, a spire rose into the air, on the bank of the river. 

“No; not that one. It is at Falconhill, about half a mile off. 
I thought you would prefer it, as it is still quieter than this. 
You see the Yarlanders have nothing to do but gossip. Since 
Rivermouth arose nearer the sea, they have had no trade here, so 
they spend their time in studying the affairs of all the strangers 
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who pass through their town, and in abusing the Rivermouthians 
to whoever they can get to listen to them.” 

“Oh, you must have found it rather dreadful living amongst 
them for three weeks.” 

“Tt has not been too exciting. This way! I hope it won’t tire 
you to walk. To take a fly here, is an episode which excites the 
greatest attention, so——” 

“T had much rather walk,” said Peril, as they passed out of the 
village, and turned along a beautiful leafy lane; and she put up 
her sunshade, and they strolled along, much as if they were taking 
a country walk before lunch. 

After all, half a mile is covered in a short time, even when one 
is strolling—a fearfully short time it seemed to Peril; and then 
they stood at the gate of a strange, dim churchyard, which was 
shady and quiet by reason of many large, broad-boughed old 
trees. 

In less than half an hour they stood again in this same shady 
dim churchyard, and heard the birds chirp, and saw the sunbeams 
come slantingly down through the tree-boughs. It was even yet 
not noon: nothing outside was changed, but what had been done 
was irrevocable. A few words quietly spoken, a ring put on her 
hand, had—though everything looked so much as it had done 
before—stripped her of the burden that she had found greater 
than she could bear; and had, incidentally, given her, body and 
soul, with all the worldly goods she possessed, into the absolute 
power and control of this man at her side. It was of this, and 
nothing but this, that she could think just at the moment, in a 
paroxysm of suspense and apprehension. After all, what did she 
know of Paul Lawford? and what security had she that he would 
not even now break the bargain he had made with her? which was 
—to let her go on alone to Darkingford to-day, settle her 
business there by telling Mr. Hankinson what she had done, and 
desiring him to communicate with Nowell; and then he, Paul, 
was to join her on the following day, and they were to go—she 
did not know where—she had left all that to him; and he might 
have been honest about it, or he might not. It was in his power 
to do as he chose about it. The outcome of this doubt and 
suspicion was the question asked, almost breathlessly : 

“How soon can I get away again? When will it be time for 
me to go on to Darkingford ?” 

“Much too soon for my wishes; but I daresay not half soon 
enough for yours,” said Paul. “ Not till four o’clock this after- 
noon.” 


“Four o'clock! and it is not yet twelve!” she exclaimed, in a 
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voice which betokened her dismay. “Suppose anything were to 
happen! Suppose anyone I knew saw me!” 

“That is in the last degree improbable ; but even if they did, 
they would only see you with your husband—there is nothing 
wrong in that that I know of!” he retorted ; and she felt that her 
words and wild desire to escape must have stung him. She hung 
her head, but could not induce herself to say anything gentler. 
“T have settled what to do,” he continued. “You must have 
got up at some unearthly hour, and you look quite exhausted 
now. You will come back with me to the inn at Yarland, where 
I have been staying, and have something to eat. Then I propose 
rowing you up the river as far as Prior’s Dale, and letting you go 
from there instead of here—the station you passed before you 
got here, you know. It will pass the time; and if I must tell 
the truth, Peril, it is a little more than I can stand, even to 
please you, to make myself so cheap as deliberately to see my 
bride off by a train and remain behind myself. If you have 
not a very great objection I shall go with you as far as York, 
and leave you there ; you will, by that time, be on your way to 
Darkingford.” 

Peril had not a word to say against these arrangements. 
Something in his tone convinced her that he was keeping good 
faith with¢ her—was, in fact, treating her a great deal more 
generously than she was treating him. She could not cast off her 
dismay at what she had done; she felt like a frightened animal 
which has done wrong, and sees its master awaiting it, but with a 
chain in his hand, by which to fasten it for the future to one 
place in his own vicinity. 

“T will do whatever you .choose,” she said at last, with a vast 
and obvious effort. “I am sure you are very kind to have 
arranged everything in the best way.” 

“Everything that I choose,” said he, smiling a little sarcasti- 
cally and wistfully at the same time. “If I could believe that, 
Peril, I should speedily let you know that I choose something 
more gentle than what you are giving me now; but never mind 
—let us go on to the inn.” 

Conscience-stricken, she walked in silence by his side, with 
ever the feeling of oppression at her heart, and the sense of 
coming evil and disaster growing stronger and stronger. Mecha- 
nically she partook of the meal he had ordered; and when Paul’s 
landlady—who, of course, knew all about it—begged to offer her 
her good wishes, she looked at her as if she did not understand 
her, and in a manner which roused the good woman’s liveliest 
apprehensions with regard to Mr. Lawford’s future happiness, for 
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she had come to like him, and feel an affection for him—as 
everyone did except, it would seem, Peril. 

“How long will it take to row to Prior's Dale?” asked Peril, 
again betraying her anxiety to be gone. 

“Nearly two hours. Don’t be alarmed ; I will not make you late.” 

* * ” * * * 

At last they had said good-bye to Yarland, pushing away from 
its sleepy shore, with the poplars growing along the river’s bank, 
and were in mid-stream on a broad and much-curving river. IJt 
was high, blazing afternoon. Here was no evening hush or cool- 
ness. It seemed to Peril that from the time she had left the 
quiet, dewy garden and the hoary, shady orchard at Stanesacre, 
the sun had been growing hotter and hotter, and beating down 
with a more and more pitiless glare on to her head and into her 
heart, and that this was the culmination of the intolerably bright 
and obvious day. She felt less and less like a real person—less 
and less able to comprehend that she had really done something 
which had significance. All the feverish day, which seemed to 
have been a hundred hours long, must be some strange dream 
from which she would awaken, perhaps to find herself back in her 
convent at Rio, with no more exciting episodes to look back upon, 
or forward to, than her games with her playfellows, or an 
occasional visit to the house of some of them in the holidays. If 
she might only go back to the time before all this, how good she 
would be, how meek, and docile, and self-sacrificing ! 

“ Peril!” said Lawford’s voice, and she came to herself with a 
start, and saw that he was resting on his oars, and that they were 
in a part of the river with sloping green meadows on either side, 
with alders and rushes dipping down to the water's edge, and 
here and there hedgerows white with hawthorn, dividing one field 
from another. At the end of the broad and solemn “reach” of 
the river on which they paused, stood a noble cluster of fine trees, 
grave and still in the windless air. It was truly a very fair 
scene, such a scene as one of our English artists would paint con 
amore, and would show the broad lights and shadows flecking the 
hill-sides, the opaline crystal of the river, the massive beauty of the 
trees, the peace of the whole scene, as no other can. They paused. 
The water rolled placidly onwards, escaping from under the keel 
of their boat towards Yarland and Rivermouth, and the big salt 
ocean north of Wiswell. “I want to ask you something,” he said, 
when he saw that she looked at him. 

“ But do not let us be late for the train, or I shall be obliged to 
stop at Prior’s Dale.” 

“Ts not that offering me a handsome premium to be too late for 
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the train?” he said, a little bitterly. “If you could manage to 
believe that I am not bent upon tricking and cheating you, 
Peril—why, so much the better. What I want to know is, 
shall I find you to-morrow at Mr. Hankinson’s, or at Great North 
Street ?” 

“T had never thought of it. I shall go to Mr. Hankinson’s. 
They won’t be ready for me at Great North Street. Miss Han- 
kinson will take me in, especially when I have explained my 
errand to her. Yes, you will find me there to-morrow afternoon.” 

Lawford could not altogether repress the look that came over 
his face, expressive of his pleasure in this promise, his hope in 
what it implied. She saw this look, and a shade crossed her own 
face. Whether she were vexed or fearful, who should say? §'6o 
frowned, turned her face away from him, and leaning over the 
side of the boat, drew her hand through the rippling water. This 
continued for a little time, when she looked up again with the 
same expression of half-frightened, half-defiant suspicion in her 
face, a look which did not do much to reassure him as to the 
promise of happiness in their immediate future; she looked at 
him thus, and then, whether out of bravado, or because she had 
quite lost her head and scarce knew what she was doing, drew 
her hand from the water, wiped it dry on her handkerchief, and 
with an almost stealthy look at him, proceeded before his eyes to 
pull the ring off her finger, which he had that morning put there. 
He saw the action, started, paused in his rowing, and half rose 
from his place. She looked at him hardly and coldly. 

“Tt will be best,” she said; “Iam afraid of anyone seeing it; 
one never knows whom one may meet, and I have a fancy that no 
one shall know what has happened until I myself have told the 
people whom I wish to learn it first.” 

She spoke drily and indifferently, pulled her purse out of her 
pocket, and began to search amongst its pockets for a safe recep- 
tacle for the ring. 

“Peril!” he exclaimed in a deep voice of both pain and ex- 
postulation, so strong that she was arrested for a moment, and 
looked at him and said : 

“Well?” 

“Do not—I beg you, if you will take it off, not to put it into 
your purse amidst all your odd coins, which you might lose or 
mislay any minute. How hard you are! Do me the grace of 
hanging it round your neck, and hiding it—pray do!” 

Her face flushed against her will, and balancing the ring rather 
awkwardly in her fingers, she said : 

“ But I—I really have nothing with me that I could tie it to. 
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When I get home, if you like—no, then I shall not need to conceal 
it. I think my purse is the safest place for the present.” 

‘Stop, you shall not say you had nothing to fasten it with,” 
said he hastily, as he let the oars go, and after a few moments 
unfastened something which had hung round his own neck, 
concealed by his shirt. It was a slender golden chain, to which 
hung something—Peril could not see what, but perceived a 
gleam like gold that shone. This something he quickly covered 
with his hand, unclasped the chain, placed the trinket, if trinket 
it were, in his breast-pocket, and handed the little chain across to 
her, looking at her all the time with an expression which she 
could not properly understand, though it agitated and troubled 
her. 

“Take this; it will be the only thing I shall have ever given 
you,” he said. “It has never left me for many a year; do you 
take and fasten your ring upon it.” 

Impressed and overcome, she knew not why, Peril silently took 
the chain, and threaded the ring upon it, then paused a moment, 
asking : 

“What is the thing you had upon it?” 

“ Perhaps sometime I may tell you. At present you would not 
care to know—if ever you do, I will show it you,” he said; and 
his tone was such that she became silent. 

But as she placed the chain about her own neck, which had 
hung for so many years round his, and which was yet warm from 
its resting-place, she felt a strange thrill and shiver strike through 
her, a sense of depression, dim and vague, a consciousness that 
perhaps that path of renunciation, on which she had believed 
herself fairly started, was as yet closed to her, a glimmering idea 
that as a matter of fact she had been exerting her will strongly 
in opposition to circumstances, and instead of submitting or 
renouncing, had been very determinedly trying to carry all 
before her in her own way. 

She pushed both chain and ring securely into concealment, and 
began to pull on her gloves again, while Lawford resumed his 
hold of the oars. And still, while they contrived to move over 
the short distance they had yet to traverse, the sun shone upon 
them—hot, high and unwinking—the river flowed broad and 
stately; ever and anon some grand hanging wood, some fine old 
house, came slowly, as it were, floating into view, and floating out 
of it again; ever and anon, turning her eyes away from this still 
and dreamy land, so forlorn and solitary, they encountered the 
figure of her companion, strong and graceful, whose practised 
strokes sent the boat swiftly cutting through the opposing 
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current, and whose eyes, when they rested upon her, had ever in 
them an expression which set her heart beating, and made her 
almost hate him; a lover’s look, in fact, one of the factors on 
whose significance she had placed all too small a value in her 
calculation of the sum of events. Characteristically enough, she 
had, in the excitement of the present day, nearly forgotton what 
had brought it about. By the time they landed at Prior’s Dale, 
she was thinking far less of the deliverance from her burden 
which she had accomplished, than she was regretting her own 
inconceivable hastiness and folly in rushing into a marriage with 
this man whom she had never loved, and who, now that she was 
irrevocably tied to him, she actively disliked. It was with ill- 
concealed impatience and weariness that she endured his company 
as far as York; it was with a sense of the profoundest relief that 
she at last felt the train glide out of the station, and averted her 
eyes from the last glimpse of his figure as he watched her off. 
To this relief succeeded a feeling of the deepest and darkest 
depression—the reaction in part of the long hours of suppressed 
excitement and irritation through which she had this day passed 
~—but also largely due to a profound conviction on her part that 
she had that morning consummated the greatest folly, the most 
egregious piece of wilful wrongheadedness, of all the many similar 
acts which had distinguished her short career. 


CuarTer XXXI. 


THE FIRST CONSEQUENCES. 


Nicur had covered the landscape, growing ever dimmer, smokier, 
and more unlovely as she approached nearer to Darkingford, 
the great centre of that vast, complicated network of towns 
and villages, mills and railways, which spreads over the greater 
part of Lancashire and creeps far into the West Riding of York- 
shire. Her excitement had all died away—nothing but the 
depression remained, and the unqualified shrinking from the lot 
which she had chosen for herself. She had gone so far as, in her 
own mind, to throw blame upon Paul Lawford for having yielded 
to her prayer. It was so easy to remember that he ought to 
have withstood, now that she wished he had done so—so easy to 
forget how she had cast herself at his feet, presuming on a half- 
guessed knowledge of his love for her, and had besought him and 
pleaded with him in a way which must have caused ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred. to have yielded. She forgot that; she 
knew that she would have given a very great deal to have her 
day’s work undone. 
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With this sensation strong upon her, she alighted from the 
train at Darkingford, got into a cab, and directed the man to 
drive her to Mr. Hankinson’s house in Queen Street. Half an 
hour’s rattling over the noisy pavement, first through the flaring 
streets of the town, then along some quieter suburban ways, and 
here she was at her destination. She dismissed the man, took 
her little bag in her hand, and rang. It seemed as if there were 
long delay in answering her summons; she had forgotton that it 
was close upon ten o’clock—indeed, she had almost forgotten the 
errand which took her where she now was. At last the door was 
opened, and she asked the maid if Miss Hankinson were at home. 

“Yes,” said the young woman, in a rather hesitating tone; 
“did you want to see her?” 

“Yes, I must see her to-night,” said Peril, across whose mind it 
now began to dawn that there doubtless was something odd in 
the sudden appearance, at this hour, of an unexpected guest—a 
young woman with a weary face and a bag in her hand. 

“Tell Miss Hankinson that I am sorry to trouble her, but I 
must see her—Miss Nowell, you must say. I will come in and 
wait till she is ready.” 

At the sound of her name, the servant admitted her without 
more ado, but gave a half-suspicious glance at her as she led her 
through the hall, and into Margaret’s parlour. And indeed, Peril 
looked a little remarkable—deadly white and exhausted as she 
was with the excitement of the first part of the day and the 
depression and long journey of the last. Her cheeks looked 
sunken, and her eyes hollow; and the garb of black which clothed 
her from head to foot threw out this paleness into strong relief, 
and added to her spectral appearance. 

She seated herself, and the maid left her; and Peril waited, 
unconscious at first of the strange quietness there was over all 
the house, but presently beginning to realize it, and also the 
length of time that she was left sitting alone. The silence was 
indeed deep, and the deeper because it appeared to be every now 
and then broken by a sort of muffled whisper, or a soft, swift 
footstep. Once or twice overhead, Peril distinctly caught the 
sound of footsteps; but, taken all in all, the silence was profound 
and portentous, and it began to press upon her brain with a 
weight that she could hardly bear, and which made her feel 
hysterical. She felt as if she must scream, or laugh, or cry if it 
endured much longer. At length her straining ear was relieved 
by the sound of an actual footstep outside the door, which was 
opened directly afterwards, and Margaret Hankinson stood before 
her. Peril, though a moment before she had felt too utterly used 
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up to experience a fresh sensation of any kind, started now at 
Margaret’s changed appearance. She, too, had been suffering— 
and suffering, unless her appearance belied her feelings, from 
suspense, anxiety and fear. She was pale; she looked exhausted 
and harassed. There was a worn look on her mouth, and 
weariness and care in every line of her attitude. 

That she also experienced surprise was evident. She stopped, 
on seeing Peril, with parted lips, from which came no sound; and 
thus the two young women confronted each other. It was Peril 
who spoke first, advancing a step or two. 

“Miss Hankinson, you must not think that I am quite mad. I 
could not let you know of my coming, because—well, for various 
reasons. It was necessary that I should see Mr. Hankinson on 
very important business, and J-——” 

“That is impossible, I am sorry to say,” broke in Margaret's 
tones, in the measured cadences of a forced composure. “My 
father is very ill—he was seized with paralysis at the office this 
morning ; they brought him home, but he has never spoken since ; 
he is living yet, but ”—her voice continued quite steady, and yet 
it betrayed mental agony—“I can only hope and pray that, 
unless he recover his senses, he may be very speedily taken 
away.” 

“Oh, how terrible!” ejaculated the other. “How I grieve to 
have broken in upon such a trouble! I would have gone to Great 
North Street had I thought of telling them to prepare for me, 
but——” 

“Do not distress yourself about that,” said Margaret, with the 
same steady composure. ‘As soon as I heard you were here, I 
knew you would have come to stay. The maids are getting a 
room ready for you; and they will also get you something to eat 
if you want it. And in the meantime, you will pardon me if I go 
back to my father.” 

“T never thought of his being ill,” said Peril in a low voice, as 
if she argued to herself on what had happened. “Never—I 
wonder what I must do—to whom I must-——’” 

“T can tell you nothing now,” said Margaret. “I do not believe 
my father will live. In any case, I can only recommend you to 
take any business to the solicitors to-morrow. They would be able 
to——” 

“My business concerns no solicitors,” said Peril, “but you, and 
your father, and me, and Hugh Nowell.” 

Margaret had been leaving the room, but she turned at this. 


“My father—Hugh Nowell,” she remarked ; “ pardon,me, Miss 
Nowell——” 
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“T am not Miss Nowell any more,” said Peril, going up to her 
and holding out her hand, to which she had restored her wedding- 
ring. “Do you see this? I was married to Paul Lawford this 
morning, and Hugh—has got—his rights again.” 

She was trembling violently. She held out her hands to 
Margaret imploringly, saying : 

“Oh, do not tell me I have done wrong. I have passed such 
hours of misery. If you condemn me, I shall wish I was dead.” 

Margaret passed her hand over her forehead, and looked at her 
like one in a dream. 

“TI feel quite bewildered,” she said. “Everything seems to 
come together. I was in great grief before this blow about my 
father, for——’” 

“Nothing has happened to Hugh?” almost gasped Peril. “If 
you say anything has happened to Hugh——” 

“Yesterday morning,” said Margaret slowly, “I got a bundle of 
my letters to him, returned. One had been opened, but not by 
him. There was a note in the packet from a man called Laidlaw, 
with whom he had lodged. He went off up country with an 
exploring expedition, and nothing has been heard of them for 
many months. He left a few things behind, and a sum of money, 
and this man wanted to know what he was to do with it. That 
is all I can tell you.” 

It was not like Margaret to speak thus, hardly, coldly, and 
categorically, but her faculties felt numbed with excessive grief 
and anxiety. She could call no life, no emotion, and no sympathy 
to her voice, but could just say off the words of her news as if she 
were reading out a list from a catalogue. Upon Peril, too, they 
seemed to fall without effect. She had sat down, and she stared 
at Margaret, still and motionless, and with a blank look of apathy 
in her eyes. She put up her hands, untied her bonnet-strings, 
and took it off her head, and said, in a voice of the greatest 
indifference—nay, with something like flippancy in her tone: 

“Tt is just what I was born to—ill-luck on every side. I might 
as well have kept the money and my own freedom.” 

“But,” said Margaret, struck, in spite of her preoccupation 
with her own troubles, “you say you were married this morning 
—are you alone? Whereisyourhusband? I do not understand. 
Kept your freedom! But if you cared for Mr. Lawford——” 

“T never cared for him,” she said. “TI felt no dislike to him. 
He was indifferent to me then. I feel as if I loathed him now.” 

Before Margaret could reply, the maid came to say that Miss 
Nowell’s room was ready. She brought a tray in her hand, with 
refreshments on it. Margaret, to whom the whole scene was 
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beginning to grow unbearably painful, and who wished to end 
it—for the present, at any rate—forced her guést to eat and drink 
something, and then, taking her by the hand, said: 

“Come upstairs. You must go to bed. I can see you are 
almost fainting with weariness. You will sleep, and to-morrow 
things will look different—to both of us, I hope.” 

Passively Peril allowed herself to be led to the room she was to 
occupy. Mechanically she returned Margaret’s good-night, and 
found herself alone. 

She had bound herself, hand and foot. She had with one fell 
stroke sacrificed everything—freedom, and fortune, and hope—that 
right might be done; and he for whom she had done it had 
disappeared. Perhaps he was dead, and would never know—nay, 
he was dead; or the star which ruled her destiny had changed. 
Well, well! Life was a sorry coil for some people, and they were 
best who were out of it. Out ofit! That recurred to her mind, 
and she began to reflect that there were ways and means of getting 
out of life—either living or dead. You might kill yourself, but 
then you never knew what worse you brought upon yourself, what 
malignant shapes might be waiting upon the other side, with all 
their implements of torture ready. You might get out of it by 
carrying yourself away, letting no one know whither you were 
going, and remaining in seclusion for ever. Again the thought 
came over her mind of those good nuns at Rio, and how peacefully 
the time passed with them. To-morrow, before Paul came, there 
might be time to do a good deal: to get a long way from Darking- 
ford and from him. She felt very tired ; she would get into bed, 
and would think over the best plan to pursue, for sleep felt far 
from her eyes. So she undressed and laid her head upon her 
pillow, and in five minutes was lost in the profoundest sleep—a 
sleep which perhaps saved her from brain fever, or a complete 
nervous break-down. 

When she awoke in the morning, youth, and strength, and 
perfect health had, in a measure, triumphed over the terrors of the 
day before ; but these latter had not left her unscathed. She no 
longer felt the horrible sensation as if a thick iron band were 
pressed around her forehead and head; but she felt weak and 
feeble in mind and body, almost too languid to rise, or move, or 
think. When she did get up she was surprised to find how her 
limbs trembled under her, how her heart beat at every slight 
sound, and the blood coursed with bewildering speed at every 
thought that came into her mind, just as it does with one who has 
been long ill with some consuming fever, and who begins to be 
healthy once more—but shattered. 
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Soon after she got downstairs she was joined by Margaret, who 

breakfasted with her. Her father was still in the same state, no 
change being visible for better or worse. During the vigil that 
she had kept by his side in the night, Margaret had had time to 
get her own thoughts and impressions into order; and then, and 
only then, had the full nature and importance of what Peril had 
done made itself manifest to her. She had been too bewildered and 
too full of her own griefs and fears last night to realize it. But now 
she comprehended; and an awe, somewhat akin to Peril’s own, of 
theutter irrevocableness of what she had done, took possession of her 
mind. She,the woman of eight-and-twenty, large-brained and large- 
hearted, felt her widest sympathies overflow towards this wild, 
impulsive, selfish yet generous creature, who had done so mad and 
wrong a thing, with so very good an aim, so true a purpose. With 
her own powerful convictions on the subject of unions of selfish- 
ness or convenience, marriages made for money or policy, she 
entered to the full into the feelings of terror and regret which 
now possessed Peril’s soul. Such a child she seemed to Margaret, 
from her eight years’ vantage-ground ; such a child, and in many 
ways such a childish child. Untrained, untaught, undefended, 
she had battled with her difficulties; had seized upon what 
seemed to her a way of escape, and found herself in a labyrinth 
ten times more complicated. And this in order that Hugh Nowell, 
who, as his betrothed could not help feeling in her secret heart, 
had not showed himself perfectly unselfish in the matter, might 
not be defrauded of what she felt belonged to him of right. She 
was warmer and more genial to Peril this morning ; she talked to 
her, allowing the nurse to watch by her father. And she heard 
from Peril the reasons for her step; heard of the letter she had 
written to Nowell, and of his reply to it—a revelation which 
shocked Margaret disagreeably. 
_ “After that,” said Peril, “it became a matter of honour with 
me not to be beaten by him. It was a long time before I thought 
of this. It came into my head suddenly one night when Mrs. 
Woodfall had been telling me how poor they were, and how they 
would have to sell Wiswell Grange, and go to South Africa. I 
felt as if I should not have a friend left. And then little 
Humphrey, whom I love, came and put his arms round my neck 
and kissed me, and showed that he was fond of me. And then 
Paul, I saw how they worshipped him who knew him best ; and I 
said to myself I was safe with him, and that if he would marry 
me I could not be very miserable, unless I were really a very bad 
young woman. So I asked him, and——” 

“But, my dear, what were his motives?” asked Margaret 
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anxiously ; and feeling as everyone did with Peril, when the ice 
of her first hauteur had been broken, a curious fascination and 
attraction to the moody, wayward creature. 

“He has a very good heart,” said Peril. “And I think—he 
cared for me. I never would let him say so, but Katty told me. 
She said I was too rich for him ever to have asked me; but he was 
very glad when I asked him; and I do not see why everyone else 
should get what they want, and I should have nothing,” concluded 
Peril passionately. 

“T think,” said Margaret gently, “that, as Mr. Lawford cares 
for you so much, you had better go through with what you have 
done. I liked his face, though I saw so little of him. If you 
trust him I think you will perhaps find that it is not only he who 
has got what he wants.” 

Peril’s face hardened, and Margaret, though she did not say so, 
had an inner conviction that if Lawford once succeeded in getting 
a grip of the girl’s spirit, once managed to subdue her into 
agreement with him—mastered her, in short, at once firmly and 
gently, the crisis would be over, and Peril’s storms and troubles 
practically at an end. Her secret doubt was whether the young 
man with the handsome, languid face and lazy blue eyes, whom 
she had liked for his pleasant look and graceful manner, and then 
dismissed from her mind, had the nerve, and the tact, and the 
strength, and the backbone, to render him capable of the task. 
For her part, she thought, if she had been a man, she would 
rather have encountered the most stormy sea, without help, than 
have plunged into matrimony with Peril Nowell. 














